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THE OPEN DOOB—I. have been impressed that that fact is ap- 


parent from what I say and the method 
jin which I put it. Certain old proverbs 
[Address delivered before the Platteville Normal rush to my mind: ‘Once a teacher al- 
School, June 22, 1875. | | ways ateacher.” “Itis hard to teach an 
I assume an audience of young peo-| old dog new tricks.” 

ple—scholars of both sexes—young peo- | * You may break you may shatter the vase if you 
ple somewhere in their development, at | 
such a stage thatitis notanimpertinence, A teacher’s inspiration runs not only to 
for me to talk to and with them, about} have particular subjects to elaborate, but 

the outlook before them. I have in view | to work them out for particular minds. 
such young men and women as have It is long years since I laid aside the 
gone out from this institution in these | technical business of teaching. Yet [ 
later years—such as now go out—such as | perceive that its impress is upon me still. 
are to go out some future day—such, too, | I have no apologies to offer for this ap- 
as usually gather at these anniversary ex-| parent influence. I would not have it 
ercises from the country round about,| otherwise. If one speaks at all, is it not 
whose sympathies are enlisted in behalf | well to have in view not only particular 
of what is wrought out on this founda-| subjects on which to speak, but also par- 
tion, and who come that perhaps out of | ticular minds or classes of mind before 

the exercises of this occasion they may | which to elaborate them ° 

meet something that shall be an inspira-| The exercises of this week in this in. 
tion and a guide to their life. Those | stitution are a declaration of some of the 
who have yet longer time to remain here | ultimate results of our educational sys- 
must bear in mind that no direction of | tem. The measure of the discipline and 
mine is to interfere with the prescribed | acquirement exhibited here is the extent 
curriculum of this institution. Your to which society as an organized body 
first, and most likely your only wisdom | feels bound to carry the education of its 
is to conquer that as it is brought before youth. With the opportunity to master 
you by your authorized guides. Ifthere|the full curriculum of this institution 
shall be anything revealed, in wnat I may | given to young men and women, society 
Say, to any one outside these classes spec- | then proclaims its release from further 
ified, I know of no legal prohibition | responsibility for their education. The 
against his appropriation of it. bw canrnaigy of a graduation is not that 
I was once a teacher. In looking over | education is then and there completed, 
what I have prepared for this occasion, I | but that from that peint education is re- 
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will, 
3ut the scent of the roses will hanground it still.” 
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manded to the scholar’s own personal di- | 
: _ . | 
I take the outside, the free point | 


rection. 
of observation this evening. I want to 
direct attention in some measure and in 
some ways te the boundless wealth of | 
opportunity there is before every one 
With scholarly inclinations. 


An expression from the pen of the Ex. | 


ile of Patmos is suggestive of a truth 
which I wish to expand: 
set before you an open door.” What a door | 
is open to our disciplined youth for their | 
development! 


THERE IS AN OPEN DOOR TO SOMETHING | 


TO KNOW. 

The labor of our youth in school is 
largely disciplinary. 
filll the mind with knowledge, but to 
train and temper it, to develop its ath- | 
letism, so that when its due time comes, 
it may go forth in healthy vigor to make | 
its conquests in the unappropriated realm | 
that lies before it. Now, young men and | 
women, the whole world of knowledge | 
lies open before you; and you are invited | 
to enter, conquer and appropriate to your- 
selves whatever you can from every quar- | 
ter. If what you want is to know some- 
thing, you need not sigh nor pine for op. | 
portunity. There is not one of you but} 
that can find privileges which a life, how- 
ever prolonged, cannot exhaust. The! 


vision of the old prophet of the time | 


when knowledge should be increased, is 
certainly fulfilled in our day. Knewledge 
is not only increased, but the opportunity 
to acquire it is scattered broadcast. In 
our day and country one place is just 
about as good as another in which to gain 
acquaintance with the intellectual pos- 
sessions of mankind. The day when 
knowledge was held inside colleges and 
seminaries is passed. Books, periodicals, 
newspapers, containing the last results of 
thought, are produced so abundantly and 
so cheaply that they can find their way 
not only into public libraries, not only 
into the homes of the rich, but into the 
homes of the poor. 


I want to direct your attention to some 
of the opportunities that lie open before 
you in this direction, and indicate some 





Its object is not to | 
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methods which I think it will be useful 
for you to pursue. 

| If you are going to develop in knowl. 
| edge, you can and ought to commence 
the regular reading of some one (perhaps 
not more than one) of our great national 
weekly newspapers, such as the New 
York Tribune, Times, Nation, Independeit, 
jor some of the firstclass organs of the 


“ Behold I) various religious denominations. While 


| I prescribe a weekly newspaper, and, be- 
[pone the metropolitan weekly that I have 
| in mind, add also the weekly of your own 
town or county—I proscribe a daily. If 
' you have an ambition to make an idiot of 
/yourself, all you have to do is to con- 
;sume your time and vitality in reading 
day by dayjany of our large cight-page 
| dailies, with supplements for Sundays. 
| You might as well hang up over that ex- 
| ercise first as last the motto Dante found 
ever the portals of the infernal regions, 
| Farewell hope, all ye who enter here.” 
If you read an eight-page daily you 
| will never do anything else. You do not 
{want to begin newspaper reading till 
| matters have been condensed into the 
| weeklies, and then it is best to limit your- 
self to one. It is best to change that 
from year to year, lest you finally become 
/a mere attache—an appendage to the or- 

gan you read. With these cautions I 
ener heartily recommend one weekly 
newspaper. 

The newspaper is no longer a mere 
chronicler of events. Some of our first 
class weeklies are a compend of the na- 
tion’s knowledge, or weekly advance in 
| knowledge, in all departments. They are 
la treasury of metaphysical, scientific, re- 
ligious, industrial and educational trea- 
tises. The most recondite thought is 
spread in them before their great audi- 
ences in the homes of the people. The 
days of the “ Eatandswill Gazette,” and 
its famous contemporary, are numbered. 
Newspapers are no longer supported be- 
cause they abuse each other. The days 
of second awe third class writers in them 
have passed. Our first statesmen, theolo- 
gians, savans and scholars are contribu- 
tors to our higher order of newspapers. 
One of the most profound criticisms 


| 
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which I have yet seen upon the writings 
of Herbert Spencer, appeared in the col- 
umns of a weekly newspaper. You need 
not stop to read Darwin or Mivart, before 


you dare to think upon the question of 


the origin of species. The main ideas of 


‘. | 
such men you can find readily enough, 


vy reading the discussions, pro and con, 
upon their theories, which you find in 
first class weekly newspapers. On the 
conclusion of the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain by which 
the Alabama difficulty was settled, Caleb 
Cushing wrote an article for the Zadepend- 
ent, Of less than two columns length, 
which gave results that one would vainly 
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‘tion to these through the ministers of 
| your various denominations—and if your 
/minister is not taking some quarterly of 
his own or of some other denomination, 
an enquiry from you for it, might gently 
hint to him that it was time he did. 

it isa great mistake to suppose that 
these religious Quarterlies are only taken 
| up with denominational matters. Their 
' religious articles almost always relate to 
| that entrancing, border land where re- 
ligion blends in history, commerce, in- 
| dustry, science, education and art. In 
| these days of scientific and religious 
| investigation one can hardly keep step 
| with the progress of thought unless he 


strive to compass by reading history for | knows the drift of the religious Reviews. 
years. Young people who have no am-| For instance in the last number of one of 
bition to be “ brought out” into life can-| these Reviews that lie on my table are 
not neglect this source of culture. A | two articles, one on the Vision ef Piers 
first class weekly is to be read through, | Plowman, and tie other on the Gudrund- 
casting your eye over even the advertise- | ichtung, in some respects the German 
ments—reading especially the articles | equivalent of Piers Plowman. These ar- 
that look dry and that you are sure you | ticles take you back into the glimmering 





will not understand. 

What you want is acquaintance with 
the mind of the world, and you will be 
astonished at your growth in this respect 
in a year, if you will pursue the course 
thus indicated. 

Young people like newspaper stories. 
But if you are to make anything of your- 


selves you are to read off from stories on | 


something else. It may take heroism to 
do it, but if you should be inspired to 
summon up the nerve to carry you 
through, I know you would feel thankful 
forever. It is a luxury to pass to that 
stage of our lives where mere story read- 
ing becomes “ flat, stale and unprofitable.” 
Training yourselves thus in newspaper 
reading of a high order you will pass 
easily to an interest in the more extended 
treatises of the Monthlies and Quarterlies. 
Here you will do better not to read pro- 
miscuously but to take one like Harper 
or Scribner and master it from month to 


month. You would of course read ar- 
ticles in other magazines as your atten- 
tion was called to something of value. 
As to Quarterlies in this country, those 
of the religious denominations are of the 
You can get an introduc- 


highest order. 


‘dawn of thought in the English and 
| German nations respectively. They show 
| you the national genius of brooding over 
| chaos, and bringing some elements out of 
'it into form. If you have not been a 
| reader of our higher Quarterlies like the 
| North American Review or the Religious 
| Quarterlies, you will be surprised at the 
;multitude of new elements with which 
| you will be brought in contact. And you 
| will question whether it will be worth 
| your while to read somuch of which you 
have so little conception. Just one of the 
things which we must often do is to read 
wild—to read right out into the darkness, 
to read precisely what we do not under- 
stand and to read right on and leave 
much that we do not understand behind. 
| The way to light is often to plunge into 
| your darkness and push through it till 
| you strike the light on the other side. 
| If youare never going to leave any- 
| thing behind you to wait for the revelation 
of the more perfect day, then you may 
| sum yourselves up at once. Find your 
| present worth and that is what you will 
always be. Columbus discovered the 
new world because he cut loose from the 
{old and sailed into a trackless sea. If 
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you waat to discover anything you will 
have to sail long overthe unknown. The 
possibilities open to you depend upon the 
persistence with which you still hold 
yourself to your course in the wide wide 
sea. The faith principle comes into play 
as well here asin religion. They that do 
such things plainly declare that they seek 
a country, and they that seek find. 

A few years ago I began to read the 
English periodical, the “Contemporary 
Review.” Much of its matter was new 
and strange. I knew not what the topics 
meant, neither did I understand their ex- 
plication. But after reading for years 
light comes to me from the other side 
and is reflected back upon very much 
that I went over in darkness, so that now 
one of my highest joys is that I under. 
stand in some measure the wide range of 
British thought which finds expression 
in that Review. 

Most men break and fall to pieces over 
their own cowardice. 


child who is afraid to go down cellar. 


But when darkness begins to shut down 
about any one of the lines of our devel- 
opment we draw off from that line as 
fearful of its duskiness as the child of the 
cellar. We want to play in the sunshine. 
There is no reward except to unblanched 
courage. Nothing venture, nothing have. 
“Gott ver lasst den Muthigen nimmer.”’ 
We are so novel beridden that it is al- 
most idle to think that any one will read 
history. But if you will read any of our 
standard historians—like Bancroft, Pal- 
frey, Motley, Prescott, Macauley, Froude 
—you would soon begin to feel that there 
were novels, of quite popular rank, by 
the cart load, that you would not stop or 
stoop to read. One of the greatest satis- 
factions I have, is in going into a book- 
store, because I see how much stuff there 
is that I don’t want. The story of the 
blind, sweltering march of humanity 
across the ages, as it is told in veritable 
history, is more fearfully interesting and 


We laugh at the | 
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olution to plow through that work, you 
| will rise from its perusal confident that 
| you are master of a thousand years of 
| history, that are a scaled book to every 
‘one who has not had the energy to do 
| what you have done, and confident that 
in a few years you could lay out human 
| history intelligently from that base. 

I may as well say here as anywhere 
|that it is often quite a question with a 
| young man or woman struggling for a 
| living to procure the right kind of read. 
|ing. Personal resources are often limited. 
| We were once in this state in a fair way 
| to the solution of that difficulty. The 
| town library law of 1859 was the foremost 
| step taken in popular education since the 
| establishment of the common school. A 
{noble fund under the provisions of that 
jlaw had begun to be accumulated. In 
1861 the legislature, frightened by the 
‘probable cost of the approaching war, 
| confiscated the library fund to general 
“uses. 

Among the few members of the legis- 
| lature of 1861 who can look the ghost of 

the murdered town library system straight 
| in the eye and (ruthfully say “ Never shake 
‘those gory locks at me. Thou can’st not 
| not say I did it’—are Hanmer Robbins 
jand myself. We said that we could afford 
| to be killed, or taxed by the war till we 
| were poor, but that we could not afford 
|to be ignorant. I understand that two or 
| three years since an approach was made 
| to the old idea by passing what might be 
|called a “ Local Option Library Law.” 
But the old idea was the best. There 
ought to be no local option about it. A 
town ought to be compelled to keep an 
open library for all its people as well as 
an open school for its children. It pays 
as well to educate men and women as 
boys and girls. It is almost an absurdity 
to educate children to a certain degree 
and then stop. ‘Education for the peo- 
ple’ should be the motto of our system 
|} as well as education for thechildren. In 





pathetic than any fiction. The truth is | this direction I believe will be found a 


stranger than fiction here. You can find 


| partial solution at least of the difficulty 


old, unused copies of Gibbon’s “ Decline | under which the country labors of having 
and Fall of the Roman Empire” almost | so many of its intelligent and ambitious 


anywhere. If you will put forth the res. | citizens drawn off to the cities. A good 
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town library would be one effort toward 
equalizing the conditions between coun- 
try and city life. 
cuse the less for living in a city. 

Perhaps I have not sufficiently recog- 
nized the importance of novel reading. 


You will want a sandwich of fiction in | 


your other reading. But let the whole 
brood of novels that is running off the 
press now a days alone. Ninety-nine out 


of every hundred of them will sink out | 


of sight in a few years, and you do not 


want to read so much trash for the sake | 
of getting at the one that is of worth. | 


The way to treat a new born novel is just 
the way the ancients treated a new born 
child, expose it. If it dies, let it die. If 


it has a mission the wolves will suckle it. | 
When it has built its city then you can | 


afford to look at it. You cannot afford 
to read every novel that squalls. Read 
those only that have lived and won a 
character, as those of Scott. There is 
value to his fiction. The “Fortunes of 
Nigel” will give you aclearer conception 
of James I. of England than you can get 
from all history else. ‘“ Quentin Durward” 
is equally valuable as an historical expo- 
sitor of the life and times of Louis XI. 
of France. “Ivanhoe” is not only clas- 
sic fiction but classic history also. A few 
of the masters of psychology like George 
Elliott are to be allowed. By all means 
read the Vicar of Wakefield and commit 
its quaint expressions to memory by the 
score. They are the pattest things with 
which to illustrate in all literature. 

You can add afew other authors—a 
very few—from time to time as some 
friend whose judgment is really valuable 
may recommend them to you. Be severe 
with yourself here and you will very soon 
learn in serene content to let the whole 
brood of novels from Sabbath school 
literature through rush by you on their 
way down to merited oblivion. 

(To be continued.) 


oe 


In school the teacher’s authority is 
absolute; at home, the parent’s; to and 
from school the jurisdiction is concur- 
rent. 





It would make one ex- | 
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} Waste of Labor in the Work of Education—I, 





| 
BY P. A. CHADBOURNE, LL. D., PRESIDENT 


OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE, MASS. 





{An address delivered before the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, at North Adams, Mass., in 
August, 1874; also before the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, at New Haven, Conn., 
October 22, 1874.) 

It is supposed that education will pre- 
| Vent waste of labor; that the educated 
/ workman in any productive employmeat 
will put his blows in the right place and 
strike them at the right time, so that his 
labor shall be more efficient for the good 
of himself and the world than the mis- 
directed efforts of the ignorant man. To 
make labor efficient, schools are estab- 
lished for the education of workmen in 
every industrial pursuit. 

MISDIRECTION OF LABOR SHOWN TO BE 

COMMON IN OTHER KINDS OF WORK. 

It is plain, however, that the world, as 
as a whole, is still far enough from mak- 
ing all labor as productive and eflective 
for good as it ought to be. Through ig- 
norance, carelessness, pride, and dishon- 
esty, a large portion of the labor perform. 
ed is wasted, in that it fails to produce 
the desired result or at least adds nothing 
to the rational enjoyment or progress of 
the race. We have but to observe for a 
single day to find too abundant illustra- 
tions of this subject. A hundred ignorant 
laborers, working under their own direc- 
tion, or rather without direction, in any 
of the great industrial pursuits of the 
age, would starve if depending upon the 
products of their own labor, while that 
same company, directed by an organizing 
brain, would support themselves in com- 
fort and leave a handsome surplus for 
their employer. Through the careless- 
ness of servants, property is daily de- 
stroyed; through the of 
owners and guardians of preperty, ships 
are sunk, cities burned, and there is a 
constant, waste of property 
through rust and decay. All such loss is 
| waste of labor. Pride wastes labor for 
| show and dishonesty wastes labor on poor 
| material or by so cheating in quality of 
| work as to make good material of no ac- 
| count. So we might enumerate a list 
| appalling in magnitude, until we should 


carelessness 


needless 














o 


’ 


feel like joining the crusade to reduce 
the hours of labor, that men might learn | 
to waste it, if for no other purpose. If 
ten hours of labor are now sufficient to_ 
enable the able-bodied men and women to | 
support the world, if we could stop the 
waste through ignorance, carelessness, | 
pride, and dishonesty, eight hours would | 
be better. After allowing for all needless | 
misdirection and waste, we do not believe 
that we now gct more than six efficient 
hours out of the ten during which men 
really do toil. It is safe to say that more) 
than one-third of the time and_ strength | 
of all who labor is spent in vain. 

SIMILAR WASTE IN THE WORK 

OF EDUCATION ? 

Dees this same waste appear in our own 
work, the work of education, the object 
of which to all waste? In all) 
honesty, we must say yes. Perhaps I) 
might add, there is waste here from the | 
same caus¢es I have already mentioned: 
ignorance, carelessness, pride, and dis- 
honesty. I might also add that there is 
waste oftentimes from the necessity of 
the case. It often happens, in ordinary 
work, that we have to labor ata disad- | 
vantage. The same is true in education. 

DIFFERENT CAUSES OF WASTE STATED. | 


IS THERE 


1S 


save 


A portion of this waste from all these | te 


causes is due to failure on the part of the | 
teacher, partly itis due to the student, 
and partly to the parent or guardian. We | 
can only point out the conditions of the 
waste, and the share belonging to each | 
delinquent will readily appear. 


OF 


IMPERFECT TEACHING 
WASTE. 

(1) The first source of waste I mention 
is (mperfect teaching. I do not so much 
refer to the defective knowledge imparted 
in the scheol-room, although this is often 
painfully apparent to those who attend 
examinations, especially in the progress- 
ive natural sciences—I do not so much 
refer to this as to the wretched habits of 
study formed in some schools. There 
are schools without system, without any 


A SOURCE 
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The student labors, but it is as a man 
might labor piling stones together to 
form a wall without any reference to the 
nature of the work in hand, stones of ali 
sorts going alike into foundation and top. 


Not only is much of the labor in such a 


school lost, but the habits there formed 
cling to the student; and itis only in 
rare cases that they are ever entirely cor- 
rected, Those who receive students from 
such preparatory schools sympathize with 


the old Greek musician, who charged 


double price to all students who had ever 
taken lessons before coming to him—one- 
half for correcting bad habits. 

Much loss comes from the bungling 


| recitations of those who might be trained 


to accuracy. It is too often the case that 
the student is allowed to stumble through 
the recitation, showing only here and 
there any proper understanding of the 
subject, so that he gains nothing in clear- 
ness of thought, accuracy of information, 
or precision in language. <A little more 
careful labor on the part of the student, a 
liitle more pressure in the right direction, 
on the part of the instructor, would ren- 
der the work of both of double worth. 


TIME WASTED ON UNIMPORTANT MATTERS. 


(2) The second point I make is the 
aching of unimportant things. In con- 
nection with some studies are found many 
things that either have no essential con- 
nection with them atall, a mere temporary 
connection, or one that is worthy the at- 
tention of professionals alone. It makes 
one shudder to think of the trash which 
scholars have been cempelled to learn in 
connection with the simple studies of 
grammar, geography, and arithmetic, to 
say nothing of the waste of labor in con- 
nection with classical studies and the 
higher mathematics. Many grammars 
insist upon distinctions and definitions 
which confuse rather than enlighten the 
beginner. Perhaps no teachers are left 
who compel their students to commit long 
lists of prepositions and adverbs, so that 
they may know them to be such in pars- 


standard of accurate scholarship, and | ing; but other things as absurd are re- 


without any enthusiasm; for a genuine 
enthusiasm of study is impossible under 
any false system of instruction. 


| 


quired, not in common schools alone, but 
in colleges. 
Poor text-books come in here for their 























share of blame. Small text-books, con- ! 
taining only the essentials of the subjects 

treated of, only those parts that have life | 
in them, that cannot be eliminated with- 

out leaving the subject imperfect, are rare. 

It takes a brave man, and one merciless 

towards himself, to make a small, simple, 

but thorough text-book. Such books we 

must have, if we use text-books at all. If} 
one doubts the propriety of thus cutting | 
down text-books, let him take his best | 
scholar after completing an ordinary book | 
and ask him to write out all he knows on | 
the subject. The book he makes will be 
small; and, in general, the larger the 
text-book he has used, the smaller will be | 
the book which represents his own knowl. | 
edge of the subject. If this Institute of | 
Instruction would appoint a committee | 
of five to select the best text-books on all 
the subjects taught in our schools, have | 
this committee solemnly bound not to add | 
a single line, but let each one be encour. | 
aged to strike out every rule, list, and 

problem that he thinks could be spared, 

my belief is that every author so treated | 
would find his text-book vastly improved. | 
He would probably think at first that the | 
book was ruined, as students are apt to} 
think their essays are ruined when the | 
professor draws his pen through what. 
they consider their finest sentences. 

WANT OF THOROUGHNESS A PROLIFIC 

SOURCE OF WASTE. 

(3) Inmy opposition to the too common 
method of loading down a subject with | 
what is unimpertant, do not understand | 
me to recommend that we should teach | 
but a little of the subject. I wish to | 
throw aside all useless weights, that we 
may run the better; all non-essentials, | 
that we may make thorough work with | 
the essentials. One of the most prolific | 
sources of waste in the work of educa. | 
tion is that we content ourselves with a | 
mere smattering of things that are of no | 
use at all, unless they are learned thor- | 
oughly. Those things which we have 
neither the time nor talents to learn thor 
oughly should, as a general rule, be left | 
untouched. There are exceptions to this | 
rule, lam aware. How much time is| 
wasted on French by those who never | 
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‘all the labor. 
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learn to speak or even read the language ; 
on musical instruments by those who 
never can, or certainly never do, get be- 
yond the point where all their perform- 


ances are hard labor to themselves and 
torture to listeners. In languages and 


higher mathematics there are many things 
that some minds simply grasp for a mo- 
ment, if at all, and they are gone, and so 
completely gone that they are of no use, 
directly or indirectly. Some claim here 
that, although the thing is forgotten at 
once, we have the benefit of the mental 
exercise in acquiring it, and this is worth 
There is certainly good in 
mental exercise. The question is, Can it 
not be obtained on more advantageous 
terms than by learning a little of difficult 
studies to be forgotten ? 


WASTE FROM MISAPPREHENSION UF THE 


REAL PURPOSE OF STUDY. 

(4) And this brings me to the next state- 
ment, that there is waste of labor in mak- 
ing the studies too hard. There is some- 
how a notion, ingrained in many of us, 
that it is good for us and the little ones 
to be afflicted; and so itis, But it is not 
good for us to afflict ourselves, or the 
children committed to us, except as a 
rare case of discipline. The whole 
structure of the world brings all the af- 


| fliction we need, if we rightly improve 
}it; and the road of learning, which old 
| authority declared to be 2o royal road, is 


hard enough to tax all the powers of 
every student to their full extent, even 
when his teacher is at hand to direct in 
every place of doubt and to lend his aid 
where the way is hard and the feet are 
weary. It was an old notion that chil- 
dren must be toughened by exposure to 
cold and wet and be made healthy and 
energetic by calling them out ef bed for 
hard labor when they ought to have been 
asleep. Children lived through such 
hardships, it is true—some of them did; 
and for a time those who had strength to 
live seemed to improve in health under 
the hard usage. But short lives, rheuma- 
tism, and some broken constitutions in 
middle life were the general products of 
such a hardening process. 

A like notion has too often prevailed in 
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regard to intellectual training. The} no one should undertake to solve till wel) 
charm of “thoroughness” and “ inde- | | versed in algebra and geometry. At the 
pendent work,” both excellent—indispen- | | proper stage of education, such puzzles, 
sable in their places—induces many am-| which are a discouragement to the young 
bitious teachers to make drudges of their | | scholar because he thinks them essentia} 
students, till all ambition and enthusiasm | to the subject, will be solved in the nat- 
are utterly gone from them. By giving ural progress of his work. They are an 
such students work only apportioned to! annoyance and discouragement simply 
their strength, keeping them for a time | because they are introduced before their 
from all contact with the knotty points, time, before the study of the principles 
or lending them a helping hand by show- | on which their solution depends. 
ing the method of untying such knots, | y¢exraq, DEVELOPMENT GRADUAL AND 
they might have gone on with courage; RETARDED BY PREMATURE FORCING. 
till they could grapple successfully and| In this connection I ought to speak, net 
joyfully with the hardest problems of any | only of the attempts to teach the child 
science. Many a teacher has seen such | before he is prepared for the subject by 
discouraged, disheartened boys, who ut-| previous study conditional for it, but also 
terly loathed all study, simply because it| of that forcing-system by which things 
ne always been demanded of them in a/are taught, or the attempt is made to 
kind beyond the mastery of their unaided | teach them, before the pupil’s mind is 
strength. And some of us have seen| mature enough to grapple with them. I 
learned and faithful teachers who tor-|speak here of the natural maturity of 
mented themselves and disheartened their | mind through age. In the first place. 
students, because these teachers could not | there is a great difference in children as 
understand the difference between thor-| to the age at which they can profitably 
oughness and indiscriminate cramming | engage in the same studies. There is a 
with non-essentials. difference in children belonging to dif. 
STUDY MERELY FOK DISCIPLINE A WASTE. | ferent families, as to the time of the de- 
It seems to be the aim of some text-| velopment of their mental powers as a 
book-makers, and some teachers too, to| whole and also as to the order of their 
make every study as difficult as possible,| development. This is plain enough to 
jor the sake of the discipline. No doctrine|those who have compared successive 
s more fallacious. Get your discipline | classes from year to year and have studied 
dy doing a greater amount of work and | the history of families. Parents ought to 
doing it in a better style. What sensible | understand this, but the majority of them 
man would turn aside to ride over quag- | do not. Teachers should study the men- 
mires and stone heaps for the sake of) tal condition of their pupils as carefully, 
more exercise for himself or horse? An | to say the least, as they do the subjects 
oak tree might be felled with a ied ote are to teach. The successful hus. 
hatchet, and would get a deal of exercise | bandman knows when the ground is 
in doing the job; but the same time and | ready for the seed, that germination may 
strength with a good steel ax would give | be sure and the plant become a vigorous 
as much exercise and leave something to| grower. ‘The inexperienced farmer or 
show for thelabor. Leave stone hatchets | gardener, ambitious for an early crop, 
to savages; let civilized men use the} puts his seed, at the earliest moment, into 
sharpest steel axes they can find. They | the soil, only to find the sced wasted or 
will thus do the most work and do it in| his plants weakly in growth and failing 
the best manner. This principle of deal-|in quantity and quality of fruit. Some 
ing with essentials mainiy should prevail | whole schools are samples of this forcing- 
in all the work of education. We have/system. Parents and teachers both join 
too much to do to spend time fooling over | in the work, and rejoice together over 
complicated arithmetical puzzles which |the precocious scholars who learn by 
abound in some books—questions which | rote and explain beautifully without ever 









































comprehending what they explain. Such 
unfortunate prodigies of learning lose by 
this cramming system all the pleasure 
and healthful stimulus to vigorous growth 
that come to the one who, with powers 
fitted for the work, incorporates the stud- 
ies of each day into his intellectual life, 
because he is able to comprehend them | 
fully without weariness to mind or over- | 
draft upon the body. The growth of 
every day is to the latter healthful; and 
thus it happens that so many whe com- 
mence study late in life soon outstrip 
those who have been delving for years. 
(To be continued.) 
—-s 


THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


BY EMILE DE LAVELEYE, OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF LIEGE, BELGIUM. 


Russia during the last twenty years has 
shown how a great state may rise from a 
defeat. Like Prussia, after the battle of 
Jena, it has profited from a bitter lesson. 
While the country was recovering from 
the shock of defeat the time was not spent 
in sluggishness and fruitless experiments ; 
it has, on the contrary, been a period of 
radical reform and complete reorganiza- 
tion. In 1854 Russia had really not been 
conquered, as, after two years consumed 
in gigantic exertions, the allies had only 
succeeded in taking one single city, situ- 
ated on the confines of the empire. The 
frontiers had scarcely been touched, for 
the enemy never thought of leading his 
armies into the heart of the country. 
The country nevertheless was exhausted, 
and made peace because it had not the 
strength to continue the war any longer. | 
The Russian government was fully aware | 
of the causes of its weakness. These 
sauses were three in number; first, the | 
lack of rapid means of communication; | 
secondly, the insufficient development of 
the productive powers of the country ; | 
and, thirdly, the want of enlightenment | 
among the masses of the people. If in 
1853 Russia had had railways, the allies | 
would never have ventured into the | 
Crimea, whence they would soon have | 
been driven back into the sea; and if, on | 
the other hand, the natural wealth of | 
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Russia had been developed by a free and 
enlightened people, she could for a long 
time have defied all the assaults of France 
and England. ‘To remove these various 
causes of weakness has been the object 
which Russia has pursued with indefati- 
gable perseverance and in an intelligent 
manner. 

The beginning was made by tracing a 
net-work of railroads, which extends 
every year in all directions. Next, the 
serfs were emancipated, a reform of far- 
reaching consequences, which must 
change the whole economical situation 
of the empire, since it has awakened in 


ithe population that desire for progress 
which always accompanies freedom. Re- 


cently military service has been made 
compulsory for all, not even excepting 
the families of nobles. For some years 
the government has been earnestly en- 
gaged in the enormous work of extending 
education to all classes of society, both 
in the rural districts and in the towns and 
cities. This, in my opinion, is the most 
important matter, for it is the application 
of scientific knowledge which makes 
labor productive. If for the same amount 
of exertion men reap five or ten times 
more to-day than in former times, it is 
because, thanks to science, the domesti- 
cated natural powers work themselves 
and produce everything needed for satis- 
fying our wants. The United States is 
certainly the country where relatively the 
greatest amount of wealth is produced, 
and there more than anywhere else are 
all new discoveries applied to labor. Open 
as many schools in Russia as in America, 
and the power of that immense empire 
will surpass that of any other country in 
the world. It must be acknowledged 
that in this respect everything had to be 
done, even to laying the very foundation 
on which to erect the building. In order 
to understand this we must cast a glance 
at the past. 

The first attempts to educate the people 
date from the reign of Peter the Great. 
In Holland, where even at that time there 
were many and good schools, the impe- 
rial reformer saw the marvelous results 
produced by them. 
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In 1714 he established ‘compulsory 
schools of arithmetic’ for the higher 
classes. 

In 1715 and 1719 stricter regulations 
were published, and attendance at school 
was made compulsory for all except the 
nobility. These excellent measures, far 
from meeting with favor, were violently 
opposed. 
cities sent petitions demanding the sup- 


pression of these schools as being dan- | 


gcrous institutions. 


In 1744, it was ascertained that not a 


single pupil from the middle class attend- | 


ed these schools, and, after special schools 
had been founded for the clergy and the 


nobility, they were completely deserted. | 


In 1775, Catharine IT, influenced by the 


philosophical ideas of the eighteenth | 


century, ordered the establishment of 
schools in towns and villages. {he wish- 
ed that the school fee should be as small 
as possible, in order not to deter the 


poorer classes from sending their children | 


to school; but this order unfortunately 
remained a dead letter, for everything was 


wanting, teachers, school-houses, books, | 


money. Since that time several other 
efforts were made, but invariably without 
any result. Considerable sums would 
have been required to make a beginning, 


and the government contented itself with | 


passing laws. 

In 1782, a committee, with M. Zavadov- 
sky as chairman, proposed to establish 
two kinds of schools, one with a four- 
years course for the higher classes, and 
another with a two-years course for the 
common people. 

In 1786 certificates of ability were re- 
quired of all persons—at least in the cities 
—who opencd a school. 

In 1808 the higher schools were chang- 
ed to gymnasia, organized on the same 
plan as the institutions of that name in 
Germany. 

In the common schools established by 
Catherine II, the “ beok of the duties of 
every man and citizen” had been adopted 
as the basis of instruction; this was re- 
placed by a reader containing pieces on 
agriculture, hygiene, and natural philos- 
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The city councils of several | 








}ophy. The utilitarian age succeeded the 
philosophic age. 

| In 1804 a new effort was made to estab- 
| lish schools on the estates of the Emperor 
|and the nobility; but, owing to want of 
, money, nothing serious was done. 

| Finally the clergy felt touched in their 
| honor, and decided to show what the zeal 
‘and devotion of the servants of religion 
;may accomplish. In 1806 it was stated 
that in the district of Novgorod there 
| were one hundred and six schools kept 
| by officiating ministers. The report of 
Prince Gagarin, who mentions this fact, 
‘adds that, “ unfortunately, two years later 
i they had all disappeared.” 

| It will readily be understood that in a 
| country where slavery exists, where, con- 
| sequently, individual efforts are necessa- 
rily feeble and confined to private inter- 
ests, the direct and effective intervention 
of the government is indispensable. Some 
steps in this direction were taken in 1828, 
and in 1835 a law placed all the existing 
| schools under the supervision of the su- 
'perintendents of the school-districts, 
iwhich were generally of an enormous 
| extent. Several district-schools were 
| founded by the government to serve as 
/models, but the parochial schools in- 
creased very slowly. 

After serfdom had been abolished, the 
| Emperor Alexander II saw that the indis- 
| pensable consequence of this great reform 
|must be a thorough reorganization of 
| public instruction. In 1861 a committee 
|was appointed to draw up the plan of 2 
| law. 
| In 1862 M. Taneef submitted to the Em- 
| peror a “General plan for the organization 
of popular education,” which contained 
some very excellent points. The result 
was the General Regulations of 1864, 
which are still in force. 

Neither France nor England has so 
fully understood the problem before her. 
The difficulties which a complete reor- 
ganization of popular education meets iz 
Russia are enormous. They are princi- 
pally caused by the manner in which the 
inhabitants live, scattered over a large 
extent of country, and by their extreme 
poverty. 
































The following are the expenses of a 
school according to the report: 








City. | Country. 
Lhe \R sali 
Teacher's salary.......... W0 —$ 200) 150 — $120 
temuneration of religious 





oC See eee | 80 — 6a] » 50 — 10 
Books and apparatus..... | 7 — 56) 50— 40 
See —_—- 

Total Passer ian salsa Awe | 400 — 320) 2 250 — 200) 


“To support a shook in the country y dis. 
tricts costs, therefore, $200, and to this | 
sum must be added fuel and lodging, 
which makes the total expense even some- 
what higher. 
nual expense, it is estimated that eight | 
hundred persons, or two hundred families, | 
must, on an average, contribute $1 per | 
family, or 25 cents per head. Even in 


comparison with richer countries than | 


Russia, this seems much. It is true that, 
in the United States, in the Protestant | 
cantons of Switzerland, and in Denmar k, | 
the average expense per head is higher 
but in France it is only 39 cents per head, 
in Norway 271g cents, in Sweden 3034 
cents, in Spain and Greece 25 cents, in 
Italy 1334 cents, and in Portugal 8 cents. 

In Russia 800 persons live on an aver- 
age scattered over eight hamlets, covering 
about 20 square “ versts.”’ The density of 
population is so small that there are only 
13.6 inhabitants to one square kilometer, 
(22 square kilometers to 1 square mile,) 


instead of 69, as in France. Under these | 
circumstances only the children from the | 


center hamlet and those living nearest to 


it could attend school regularly, especial. | 
ly during the winter months. The re- | 


mainder of the inhabitants would pay 
their dues without having any benefit, 
which would necessarily foster discontent. 
As Prince Gagarin says, “It has, there- 


fore, not been possible to make education | 


in Russia compulsory, as in Germany, | 
nor even to enforce the establishment of | 
a school in each community.” 


The Progress of Education in Russia. 


In order to cover this an. | 





| 


It is doubtless impossible at present to | 
introduce into Russia the educational | 


| same difficulties are met with as in Rus- 
| sia, and where, nevertheless, education is 
as generally diffused as in Switzerland, 
| Germany, and Denmark, and that country 
is Norway. In Norway the population 
is still more scattered than in Russia, for 
there are only 4.7 inhabitants to the square 
kilometer. The ground moreover is very 
much broken by deep valleys and high 
_ plateaus ; the climate is exceedingly se- 
| vere, and deep snow is very frequent; the 
hamlets are small, sometimes only com- 
| posed ef two or three farms lost in the 
wilderness. Nevertheless all Norwegians, 
/and even many of the Lapps, know at 
least how to read and w rite, and most of 
| the farmers have an excellent education. 
| How have these extraordinary results 
been obtained? By means of the itiner- 
| ant school, the jlyttante skola. A -school- 
master travels through each of these dis- 
| tricts, staying some time in each hamlet. 


, | He is received in one of the arms, where 


{he is boarded and lodged, and gathers 
| around him the children of the immediate 
| neighborhood. As they are never very 
‘numerous, he can give his whole attention 
to each individual, and thus they make 
rapid progress in ashort time. When 
the teacher is gone, the mother, who of 
| course can read, repeats the lessons with 
her children, and thus prepares them to 
receive a new installment of instruction 
on the teacher’s return. Popular educa- 
| tion in Norway and the north of Sweden 
| is spread almost exclusively by itinerant 
; teachers. In 1840 there were in Norway 
7,133 itinerant schools and only 222 per- 
manent schools. Since the country has 
grown richer and the farmers have made 
| greater sacrifices for the cause of educa- 
| tion, this proportion has been somewhat 
modified. According to the educational 
| census, there were in 1863 3,560 itinerant 
schools and 2,757 permanent schools, and 
| in 1866 3,999 permanent schools and only 
2,345 itinerant schools. 

Russia ought to follow the example of 


| 
| 
| 


systems of the western countries. It is| Norw ay, and make a commencement with 
not there that the models of imitation are the itinerant school. The peddler plays 


to be looked for. The geographical and | 
social conditions differ too much, but| 
there isa country in Europe where the| 





already an important part in the rural life 
of Russia. He brings the products of 
distant industry and news from the out- 
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| wards the sound education of the younger 
and the press. The itinerant teacher | generations, should never become an in- 
would be the peddler of civilization. | strument of demoralization, a danger of 
Education would thus be brought toevery | which some symptoms are already show- 
house, and the teacher’s influence on the | ing themselves. To keep up popular 
parents and the hamlets where they dwell | education in the spirit of religion and 
could not fail to be a happy one. There | ‘morality i is a task which belongs not only 
should be no hesitation to ask the clergy | to the clergy, but to all enlightened meu 
to assist in this work, for, being thor-| especially the Russian nobility, w hich 
oughly national, it would not become as | has been called to be the guardian of the 
in Roman Catholic ceuntries, the tool of | public schools, by guarding them against 
ultramontane politicians. It would be | dangerous and corrupting influences. To 
well to adopt the ingenious idea recently | this effect, special rights have been con- 
put in practice in England, of making | ferred on the leaders of the nobility in 
the subsidies granted proportionate to the | their capacity of curators of the primary 
result obtained. It is the principle of | schools in tneir districts, and the minis- 
responsibility and of piecework intro. | ter of public instruction, in concert with 
duced into the educational field. Accord- | the minister of the interior, is erbnua to 
ing to Article 19 of the new code of 1871, | come to an understanding with them, s 
the director of a school which is open at|as to enjoy their active co- saiaaia’ in 
least 400 times during the year—either | this great and useful work.”—Cireular of 
forenoon or afternoon—can claim six | Information, from the Bureau of Education, 
shillings for every child which attends | No. 8, 1875. 
school regularly all the year round, and, 
besides this, for every child examined at eee san 
the annual examination by the school in- BY ANNIE M. BARNWELL. 
spectors, 4 shillings if satisfactory in | — 
reading, 4 shillings if in writing, and 4| Several excellentarticles have appeared 
shillings if in arithmetic; making a total | lately in the pages of Home and Schoo! on 
ot 12 shillings. the rights and privileges of maidens, who 
Let this principle be introduced in| have passed the Rubicon of their first 
Russia; let 1 or 2 roubles be given to the | teen, but who have not yet reached the 
teacher or the priest for every child that | dignity of womanhood. There has been 
can read and write, and the results wil] | much said too about their education, and 
be surprising. But if progress is to be | Many pretty compliments have been paid 
made, the government must above every | to their sweet, fresh youth. They have 
thing granta liberal appropriation. The | been earnestly told of the influence for 
Emperor Alexander was fully convinced | good or evil which they will surely exert 
of the urgent necessity of energetic ac-| in the future, and carefully advised how 
tion, but to do anything at all much mon. | to prepare themselves for the high and 
ey was required. In a recent decree | noble sphere which they may fill, if they 
are minded to do so. 


side world, thus representing commerce 
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(December 25, 1873) addressed to Count 
Dmitri Tolstoi, the minister of public}. Meanwhile their brothers, of the same 
instruction, the Emperor, after giving a| age, have been almost entirely neglected. 
rapid sketch of the development of edu-| Now and then the question of Solomon's 
cation during the last few years, insists in 'rod versus moral suasion has been agita- 
the strongest terms on the urgency of up-/| ted, and the co-eduvation of the sexes is 
holding, by constant vigilance, the prin- quite a hackneyed subject; but of boys, 
ciples of faith, morality, and public duty | as boys, there has been little said. Per- 
in the numerous schools organized with | haps my readers will exclaim, “So much 
aview to meet the demands of the age. ‘the better!” and marvel why I should 
The Emperor says: ‘** That which, accord. | take for my theme what the majority con- 
ing tomy view, ovght to contribute to-i sider such uninteresting creatures as 
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half-grown boys. But I have always felt | the boy to be blamed for this? He wants 
a great deal of liking, respect, and cor- to be aman, and naturally copies the 
dial sympathy for that class of society to| manner of the men he admires most and 
which has been given the name of “hob-| with whom he is oftenest in company. 
ble-de-hoys.”’ | Boys generally view ladies as decidedly 
It is an often quoted saying that boys | their inferiors intellectually, so these 
should be buried at ten ani dug up at) opinions are most frequently addressed 
seventeen ; and as this course of treatment | to their fathers or grown-up brothers. 
is not exactly practicable, society both at | They instantly snub him contemptuously ; 
home and abroad snubs and derides and | call him a jackass, a fool, or, more insult- 
hustles them through the years which lie | ing still, a little goose, and do not see that 
between pettable childhood and independ- | his manner is aped from their own. Of 
ent manhood. What poet has ever de-| course our boy gets angry, and retorts 
scribed them as |with what he intends for sarcasm, but 
Standing with reluctant feet, which they pronounce impertinence. 
Where the brook and river meet,” | Forthwith he is ordered to hold his 
or assigned them a place in any “rose-bud /tongue. His sense of justice and his 
garden of boys?”? What writer has ever | budding manliness are outraged by this 
said of them, “We know how full the| mode of closing the argument, and he 
world is of briers against which it is not | makes another effort at sarcasm; but be- 
in our power effectually to shield them; | ing still too much of a child to have put 
let us give them at least love and hope | off fear or got out of the reach of per- 
and sympathy; let us give them, if possi-| sonal chastisement, he mutters his wit 
ble, anything rather than harsh censure, | sulkily. He is at once ignominiously 
that they may carry with them through | driven from the room or from the table, 
life the cordial memory of a joyous; which is a boy’s favorite place for such 
-lawn.” Write poetry on boys! Why, | little episodes, and pronounced while he 
the very idea would be scouted as ridicu- | is yet within ear-shot “a rude, conceited, 
lous. Mr. Harney calls girls “pots of | sulky little goose.” 
mignonette” and “sunny apricots” and| Our boy’s manners and opinions are 
“‘half-blown rose-buds,” “modest wee | not improved by this course of treatment. 
daisies,” while a thousand similar pet! His reasoning powers are not matured, 
names have been lavished upon them; but they have begun to work, and they at 
but who thinks of calling boys “ brave | once tell him that if his opinion was not 
young lions,” “erect, proud young oaks,” | unanswerably right he would not have 
or indeed by any flattering term whatever ? | been so promptly put to silence. Far 
They are rude boys, rough boys, noisy | from his conceit being lessened, it is in- 
‘boys, horrid boys, tiresome boys; but it| creased, and he considers himself victo- 
is not often that a pleasant adjective falls | rious in the little skirmish, and is render- 
totheirshare. Poor fellows! They have | ed more assured and pert when next he 
hardly a fair showing. ventures to the attack. These little affrays 
Let us see them first at home. They | are constantly occurring, and the boy oc- 
are beginning to hold opinions of their | cupies a position of fixed defiance toward 
own on all subjects, and are not willing ithe masculine adults of his own family 
to adopt those of their seniors unless they | circle. With the feminine he is on little 
are convinced of their justice. Generally | better terms. The independence of his 
speaking, these opinions are crude, unrea- | budding manhood makes him feel a false 
sonable, often silly ; but we forget that the | sense of shame in yielding obedience to 
boy does not see them in this light. He/a woman, and he is not old enough to 
announces them in aself-satisfied, import- | have acquired the deferential courtesy 
ant manner that to older people is both | which marks the bearing of every true 
ridiculous and provoking, and at once | gentleman toward all ladies, more espe- 
incites them to put him down. Now is | cially those of his own household. Un. 








less the mother and elder sisters of a 
half-grown boy are wise enough to exer- 
cise only so much authority as is abso- 
lutely necessary, and that rather by af- 
fectionate and well-timed influence than | 
arbitrary commands, he will resist them 
at first by argument and a sulky and un- 
willing obedience which ere long will 
ripen into open rebellion. 

Another fault common to half-grown 
boys is a habit of boasting so exaggerated 
as often to receive, if it does not merit, 
the name of lying. This charge is singu- 
larly unjust. A boy will listen admiring. | 
ly to a party of gentlemen conversing of 
their own exploits, many of which, they 
state, “happened when I was a mere! 
boy.” He hears them tell of enormous | 
weights lifted, of hair-breadth escapes in | 
which the narrator behaved with the ut- 
most coolness and bravery, of wonderful 
shots, marvelous feats of horsemanship, | 
terrible and always victorious fights, and | 
proud successes in many a contest for 
school and college prizes. He drinks in 
all these stories eagerly, and is filled with 
a longing which the self-confidence of 
youth matures into a determination that | 
he too will be a hero. He wins some 
trifling honor at school, and his imagina- 
tion magnifies it into a triumphant suc- | 
cess; makes a fair shot or jumps a wide | 
ditch, and at once the length of the shot | 
or the width of the ditch is in his eyes | 
trebled, has a sharp tussle with a school- 
mate, and believes his small advantage a 
mighty victory. His own acts, his own | 
feelings are viewed through the doubly 
magnifying glasses of youth and self. | 
love; and when he describes them in the | 
exaggerated language of his years he be- 
lieves himself to be speaking the truth, | 
and is blinded to the absurdity of his 
statements. It is unjust and cruel to term 
this inaccuracy falsehood. I have known 
boys, aye, and men too, who would scorn 
to tell a deliberate untruth and yet indulge 
freely in this habit of boasting. A most 
pernicious habit it is, and one that should 
be kindly and firmly but also wisely cor- 
rected. To treat his entire story with 
utter contempt as a deliberate falsehood 
is the least likely way of curing a boy of 
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| this habit. He knows there is some truth 
in his statement, and believes there is still 
‘more, and his indignation at the injustice 
‘with which he is treated effectually pre- 
vents reformation. Boys are keen-sighted 
too, and are apt to argue thus: ‘“ Why, 
you who pronounce my story a lie told a 
more wonderful one of yourself. Does 
your readiness to disbelieve me arise from 
the consciousness that your own state- 
ment was false, or at least fearfully exag- 
gerated?” Thus suspicion and distrust 
of those he regarded as oracles are plant. 
ed in his heart, and render him more re. 
bellious and opinionated. 

Treat a boy like a gentleman and in 
nine cases out of ten you will make him 
one. His roughness and boisterousness 
are not deliberate breaches of the rulesof 
politeness, but arise from an overflow of 
animal spirits or very often from awk- 
wardness. To scold a boy for making a 
noise and speak to him as sharply as if he 
had been guilty of some real offense gives 
his mirth a sadden and painful check or 
increases his awkwardness; in either case 
provoking him to anger or sullenness. 
Perhaps you do speak gently without ef- 
fect. Well, do not at once ascribe this 
to intentional disobedience and disrespect, 
but rather to inattention or thoughtless- 
ness. Call the boy to you and make him 
listen while you tell him that the noise is 
disagreeable, and, if possible, suggest 
some quict amusement and make an effort 
to interest him in it. Let him see that 
you expect courtesy from him asa matter 
of course and he will seldem refuse to 
yield it. 

The conceit of half-grown boys is pro- 
verbial. They fancy that nothing is too 
hard for them to accomplish, and no ques- 
tion too deep for their intellects to meas- 
ure. But are they more conceited and 
self-confident or only more frank than 
their seniors? The man has _ learned 
something of the wisdom of silence, but 
his smile of conscious superiority and 
the tone in which he hints rather than 
asserts his power mean exactly what the 
boy’s boastful words candidly express. 
Give our boy a few more years and a lit- 
tle contact with the world and I promise 























that he too will learn the art of boasting 
in silence. 

In the world our boy fares no better 
than athome. His manhood is already 


dawning, and he aspires to pass from the | 
ranks of merry, romping childhood and | 


take his place among the men and women 
who have already learned the ways and 
language of society. He admires their 


ease of manner, their graceful small-talk, | 
their pleasant little flirtations, and longs | 


to imitate them; but he is painfully con- 
scious of his own ignorance and defi- 
ciency. If this consciousness be joined 
with bashfulness, our boy will stand 
awkwardly poised on one foot in corners, 


or sit bolt upright and with crimson face | 


on the tallest and least comfortable chair 
intheroom. If compelled to dance, he 
tears the ladies’ dresses, stumbles over 
the gentlemen’s toes, and makes a thou- 
sand mistakes; and for all this he is 
laughed at, scolded, and pronounced an 
awkward little wretch. 

If, on the other hand, our boy’s nature 


is not bashful, he will watch the men | 
around him and imitate them to the best | 
of his ability. Should he be sharp enough | 


to afford his elders amusement, they will 
encourage his attempts at being a man, 
applaud his saucy speeches, and treat him 
as an equal, until his head is completely 
turned. Then if he becomes pert and 
tiresome, he is snubbed unsparingly, and 
made ridiculous and even contemptible 
in the eyes of all around him. 

Now what course is a boy to pursue? 
He is scolded for being childish and for 
being mannish, for awkwardness and for 
forwardness, for silliness and for pre- 
sumption in forming and expressing 
Opinions ot his own. Children do not 
wish him among them because he is 
rough and arbitrary, and grown people 
certainly do not seek to make compan- 
ionship with them pleasant tohim. It is 
a lonely period 1n his life; for the early 
seed-time has passed away, and the rich 
harvest is still in the future. Wheat and 
tares have alike been sown, and they are 
growing close together. It remains yet 
to be proved which will gain the day, 
whether the fertile field will bear a rich 
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}and useful crop of grain or prove a waste 
lof weeds, with here and there a stunted 
|ear of wheat to show that the sower had 
lingered there, though the reaper must 
perforce pass it sadly by. 

O parents, brothers and sisters, teachers 
and friends, all to whom the care and 
training of boys are committed, deal with 
them wisely, justly, firmly, but above all 
kindly. Remember that they are in a 
transition state, and that you are ina 
great measure responsible for their worth 
or uselessness as men. The rough, awk- 
ward exterior wiil ere long be polished 
into the courtly gentleman, if trained 
aright. The voice whose loud, unmusical 
tones annoy you now may some day hold 
you entranced from the forum, the senate 
chamber, or the pulpit. The crude opin- 
ions may ripen into wisdom and elo- 
quence; the pertness change into spark- 
ling wit; the boastfulness become that 
manly self-reliance which is the surest 
| basis on which a noble character can be 

built. 

Only give our boy time and sympathy 
and love, and he will repay you tenfold 
for all the patience and trouble he is cost- 
‘ing younow. Pause, weary mother,when 
| you are about to scold your careless boy 
|for a torn jacket-sleeve, and remember 
| that the arm within may one day prove 
| to you a strong and tender support when 
| your feet are tottering toward the grave. 
The loud, rough tones, the crude inde- 
| pendence of thought and action which 
provoke you se constantly, O father, may 
comfort your dying hour with the prom- 
ise that your boy will be a support to 
your helpless dear ones when you have 
passed into your rest, and the knowledge 
that he can and will keep that promise 
faithfully. Bear with them now, sisters 
and teachers and friends, looking onward 
to aday when they will be your pride 
and joy. Rough and unpromising as 
they seem now, yield them a little of the 
respect and consideration which is their 
due as the embryo men who will lead 
you in war, make laws for you in peace, 
and speak unto you from the pulpit the 
sacred words of eternal life—Home and 
School. 











EDUCATIONAL FALLACIES—IL, 





BY PROFESSOR MORAN. 





That education must advance with the 
progress of sctence,—that mentul culture, 
somehow, like agriculture, can be greatly fa- 
cilitated by “improved methods,” that in fine, 
science will yet discover some “royal road” 


—vrailroad it is to be—by which a man shall | 


reach the summits of learning as rapidly and 
with as little exertion as he now crosses the 
chasm of Niagara or pierces through the Ber- 
gen hills. 

The prevalence of this notion with its 
peculiar influence on modern education 
is easily explained. Science has so nearly 
annihilated those ancient foes to man— 
time and space; it has in all branches of 
manual industry so wonderfully abridged 
labor by the powerful and untiring mus- 
cles of machinery, that men are naturally 


impatient of the old, laborious, protracted | 


method of self culture. When a journey 
that once occupied a weary month can 


now be performed with pleasure in a/| 
single day, when a farmer can ride about | 


his fields with comfort on a contritance 
half reaper and half chariot, and perform 
alone, as if by magic, the work of a dozen 
men, when a man on the Atlantic sea- 
board can talk, as it were, face to face 
with another across the continent on the 
Pacific, it is no wonder that we grow im- 
patient of the old stage coach progress 
of the advancing ideas, no wonder that 
we mourn at the still undivided drudging 
of seven or ten years at school. 

Thus it is that a fast age looks about 
for some telegraphic method of educa- 
ting men. It packs a whole modern jan- 
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ces of her genealogy and her relationship, 


| robbing her words of their history, their 


poetry and often of their very signifi- 
cance, and calling this sacrilege a gain 
because it has thus abridged chilhood of 
afew school days to pile a trifle higher 
the heaps of wealth. It would fain no 
longer seek to cultivate or honor the de- 
velopment of intellectual or spiritual 
powers, but rather the simple knowledge 
of things and the dexterity of hand that 
conduce to material advantage. Nay,— 
miracle of miracles! so jealous is 
science of any time spent in mere intel- 
lectual exercise that she recently boasted 
the possession of a contrivance by which 
a knowledge of “ languages, music, arith- 
metic,” &c., could be ground out with a 
crank. The “Patent Metabolical ma- 
chine,’ with the aid of steam power, 
may yet be able to turn out linguists, 
musicians and mathematicians with a 
rapidity, correctness, ease and cheapness 
wonderful to contemplate, and only to be 
equalled by the facility with which the 
Hindoos grind out their prayers. 

But out upon such unreason—out upon 
such nonsense, to oppose which ridicule 
seems the only proper weapon. There 
is still, thank heaven, no royal road to 
learning. Still the path is up rugged 
and thorny steps, still the footsteps of the 
traveler must be slow, and his course 
toilsome, and his courage must be tested 
and his energy and perseverance tried, 
and he must toil on through dark nights 
and through torrid and frigid days, 
and in years only can he see the 
miles gathering in his rear, and the 
sunshine brightening above his head. 


guage into a 12 mo. pocket manual, and} The prize is great and the toil and the 


so arranges it in little, 


homeepathic | time alone have made it so. 


If we would 


sacharine doses that it may be swallowed | have any good thing intellectually or 
with comfort in the space of six weeks, | morally we must pay the price. That 
with no confinement of the patient to his | which can be bought for a trifle is but of 
room, and, it might be added, with no | trifling value. 


diminution of his ignorance. It skill- 
fully arranges Science and Art and Elo- 
cution as three birds in a line on one twig 
to be “brought down” ata single throw 
of the youthful and impatient learner. 
It mutilates our noble-mother language, 
defacing with impious hand the eviden- 








The nature of man is the same to-day 
that it was a thousand years ago. He 
can make iron muscles do his work, but 
his iron muscles are subject to no new 
law of development. He can bridge the 
ocean with steamships and put a tele- 
graphic bridle around the earth, but the 
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| alities in the schools and the impossibili- 


development of all his own faculties | 
| ty of having a child’s knowledge of Ger- 
| 
| 


takes place in precisely the same manner 
and with precisely the same rapidity as} man correspond to his advancement in 
in the days of Cicero. Fellow teachers, | the English branches. 
let us not forget this. Let us remember! In many instances it is introduced for 
that as science gives us now better plows | political purposes, and the teachers em- 
and hoes and rakes than our ancestors | ployed are the proteges of office-holders 
possessed, and thus renders the work of | whose only recommendation is the vote 
the husbandman easier than of old, but} at their backs which gives them official 
that nevertheless the seeds we put in the| existence. The study itself is a failure 
ground to-day follow the same law of | everywhere, even in the private schools 
germination, and the plants require the| where nothing else is attempted to be 
same time for maturity, so in the work of| taught. The children of such schools 
education science affords us with me-/} learn neither English nor German, but a 
chanical facilities, but changes no law of | vicious mixture of both—pigeon English, 
mental growth. The mind can only be! worse than Chinese, worse than Choctaw. 
disciplined by patient study asthe mus-| This is an American, English-speaking 
cles by patient exercise. No amusing} country, and the children whose instinct 
system of “ object instruction ’’—no “short | always tells them the true fitness of 
methods ”’—no text books revised for the | things will not speak any language but 
99th time—nothing will make a scholar English among themselves, even though 
but patient perservering, personal effort. | | school. boards conspire to the contrary. 
Let us then keep this great truth in view, | |Reason and moralize as you may, to 
act up to it ourselves, impress it upon our | children German is Dutch and nothing 
pupils. Let us be willing to examine all | ‘but Dutch, and the more you harass them 
new spades and harrows for stirring the | with it, the more Dutchy and disagree- 
soil in which new ideas may be growing, | able it becomes. English children have 
but never forget, nor forget to preach the | not the facilities to learn it, and German 
inexorable law of development that pre-| children are ashamed to knov it. 
sides over all our efforts. | Were children preserved from this 
THE STUDY OF GERMAN, Germanic persecution until they reached 
meee | the high-school grade, when they might 
German is now taught in the common | appreciate the value of German literature 
schools of so many cities of the Union| and the use of the study as a means of 
that, if fashion were the measure of true mental discipline and a source of infor- 
policy, there would be no disputing | m: ution much more good would be ac- 
about the correctness of the plan. But | | complished, much more culture would 
many customs are common that are by no | accrue, than is now done by the absurd 
means proper; and among these the study | attempt to force a jumble of ill-pro- 
of the German language in the common | nounced, ungrammatical German pro- 
schools is one which, if not strictly eed vincialisms into the heads of rebellious 
proper, is at least of very questionable | young Americans. 
policy. Every attempt to keep German in as a 
The same study pursued in high! branch of common-school education has 
schools and academies, as a branch of exhibited the cunning of Bismarck com- 
scholarly acquirement, is beyond the ‘bined with the physical force of the 
suggestion of criticism; but taught to| Prussian army. When the teachers of 
children in the public schools, it defeats | the branch are proved incapable of main. 
the very ends intended to be subserved.| taining proper order, and securing due 
In the first place, it is not taught, bat | reapect, lo! the poor English teachers 
trifled with. The effort to grade it in | must do both for them, or they run the 
with the English branches is always fu- risk of losing their official heads. 


tile, he account of the mixture of nation. | All the arguments in favor of this 
2—Vol. V, No. 8. 
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study from a business point of view are 
clearly fallacious; for there are so many 
Germans who can speak English well 
more than there are Americans who can 
speak German well that competition with 
the foreigners in the labor market is out 
of the question. The arguments in its 
favor on the score of culture are just as 
false; for culture demands the grammati- 
cal study of a language, whereas German 
as taught in the common-schools is not 
presented in a purely grammatical or a 
purely conversational manner, but in 
a mongrel style, a mixture of both, which 
has just enough of both to have nothing 
of either. 

Next to the demand of a religious or- 
ganization to have dogmatism taught in 
the schools at public expense, comes the 
demand of a foreign element to have 
their language so taught, in its absurdity. 
Indeed the object is sectarian at bottom. 
An exiled people feel that they can pre- 
serve their religion only as long as they 
preserve their language. 

In what city is the study of German 
successful in the public schools? In 
what city does a child learn more of 
German in eight years of his common- 
school life than he could learn in four 
days’ attendance at a high-school under a 
competent teacher? In what city was 
German introduced into the public 
schools for any but political reasons ? 

There is no speculative philosophy in 
these remarks. They are the result of 
ten years’ observation of the effort to 
make German successful in the grammar 
and primary schoels of the United 
States. The result is in every case a 
waste of time and money, and a hatred 
engendered against a study which, ina 
higher grade, might be both pleasant and 
profitable.—WNat. Teachers’ Monthly. 

THREE Maxims oF Stupy.—First, men- 
tal labor never hurts anybody unless taken 
in great excess; second, those who cannot 
spare time for physical exercise will soon 
have to spare it for illness; third, morn- 
ing work is generally better than night 
work.—Lord Derby. 
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DEFICIENCIES IN SCHOOL WORK. 

There is a deficiency in {the formation 
and direction of character. This is one of 
the most important and radical deficien- 
cies in the entire system. Upon its re- 
moval, and the substitution of its opposite, 
depend to a very great extent the efficacy 
and value of all education worthy of the 
name. Dr. Thomas Arnold, the great 
mastcr of the famous Rugby School in 
England, placed the formation and devel- 
opment of character, at the very founda- 
tion of his werk; and relied upon it as 
the touch-stone of his success, as a teach- 
er. To imbue the boys under his care, at 
the earliest possible period, with a feeling 
of self-respect—a proper appreciation of 
their nature, powers, faculties, duties and 
destination—a corresponding respect for 
the equal rights and claims of others, 
sustaining various relations towards them- 
selves—a nice and refined sense of honor 
—of the inviolable sanctity of truth, du- 
ty, conscience, moral and religious obli- 
gation—a clear perception of what was 
required of them in the cultivation ot 
their minds, with a view to future useful- 
ness, honor and distinction—an abhor- 
rence of vice and vicious indulgences of 
every description as unworthy of their 
higher natures, and debasing and demor- 
alizing in all their influences—and a fixed 
and firm resolve, so to demean themselves 
as acolytes of science and knowledge, 
and the great principles of virtue and 
humanity so as to fit them for worthy 
communion with the noblest and highest 
society; these were the aims of his entire 
course of instruction, and only as he was 
successful in their accomplishment did 
he seem to himself to have fulfilled his 
mission. How much of all this do we 
see in the great mass of our public and 
private institutions of learning? And 
yet is it not evident, that in its absence or 
neglect, a powerful lever for the true edu- 
cation and intellectual, moral, social and 
religious advancement of the coming 
generations, has been irretrievably lost? 
Should not the examples of Principal 
Page and Thomas Arnold of Rugby, in 
these respects—vindicated as they were 
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by the results of their teaching—be more | answered,” in many of our city schools 
generally foilowed by teachers of every | throughout the Union. It admits of no 
grade? | justitication or palliation, and should be 
Another deficiency, in our methods of | reformed altogether.” 
teaching, is their want of thoroughness.| The practice of many, if not most of 
The crowded state of most of our city | our public schools, in large cities of as- 
schools, seems almost to necessitate su- | signing difficult lessons to be studied out 
perficial instruction; especially when | of school hour's, and apart from the regular 
combined, as it too frequently is, with | teacher, is to say the least, highly ques- 
impossible requisitions for the simulta-|tionable. Aside from devolving the duty 
neous mastery of many independent and | of the teachers, upon the parents or fam- 
difficult branches of study. These things | ilies of the pupils—aside from the ex- 
ought not so to be, “ whatever is worth | treme probability that the “cramming’’ 
doing at all, is worth doing well.” From | of some casual visitor, or other inmate of 
the lowest classes of the primary schools, | the family, will be “parroted” upon the 
up to the highest form of the college or | teacher, as the result of individual effort; 
university, every branch of study should | the requisition of an additional hour, or 
be thoroughly taught, or not attempted to | two hours’ isolated study, after six hours 





be taught at all. spent in the school-room—study, too, per- 
“A little learning is a dangerous thing, haps involving some difficult and-compli- 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” | cated problem, undertaken and prosecuted. 


The youngest child should be thorough. | at a period when the entire mental and 
ly instructed in the combination of letters | physical system requires relaxation and 
of his alphabet into words and sentences, | rst, and when any unusual excitement of 
with the meaning of each, so far as prac-| the brain is, or may be, attended with the 
ticable; so with the denotation of numer-| most disastrous consequences—is mani- 
als and the combination of figures: so | festly an inexcusable infringement of the 
with the meaning of every sentence of! laws of health, and wholly at variance 
every text book placed in his hands; so| with the dictates of an intelligent and 
with the orthography, etymology, syntax | enlightened system of education. 
and prosody of the English or other lan-| With one more specification, I will for 
guage, forming a part of his course; so | the present close my unwelcome catalogue 
with all the higher branches to which he | of deficiencies in our prevailing systems 
ascends. The result of ail this would be | of instruction. They are not sufficiently 
that whatever was lost in time would be | fertile in practical teaching; in teaching 
gained in power; and the wretched ano-| looking forward to results in the every 
maly which now so often confronts us in| day transactions of the world around us. 
the college or university graduate of the | How many of our pupils leave the ele- 
combination of a superficial smattering | mentary or higher schools and institu- 
of many useless and unavailable branch-| tions of learning, prepared to enter, pro- 
es of study, with an almost total absence | perly equipped, the marts of trade and 
of sound, well-digested practical, scien-| commerce, the shops of the manufacturer 
tific ability, would forever disappear from | or machinest, the counting-house of the 
among us, merchant, or the office of the man of bu- 

Still another deficiency, requiring to be | stmess and bustling enterprise! How 
noted in this connection is the overtasking | many of our graduates can bring their 
of the faculties and powers of more ad-| accumulated stores of learning to bear 
vanced pupils of our public schools, to| upon the every day practical products, 
the utter defeat of the object had in view, | demands and requirements of the com- 
and the imminent risk of disease, debil. | munity which surrounds them on every 
ity, vital prostration, and not unfrequent. hand? Should there not, in every public 
ly of premature death. “This isa griev-| school, be special facilities afforded for 
ous error; and grievously has it been | the practical education of every pupil, 
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for the special profession, business or 
calling, which he has decided to pursue, 
or for a general course of technology ?— 
8. S. Ranpauu, late Supt. of Pub. Schools 
in the city of New York. 
ee ee —— 
EDUCATION AND SECTARIANISM. 


The State may not support sectarian 
schools. That schools established by 
any denomination for denominational 
purposes are not “common”? or :public 
schools in the legal sense, has been 
affirmed by the courts. The school law 
does not authorize sectarian instruction 
in any school supported by taxation. 
The idea of supporting sectarian schools 


by public money is obnoxious to the set- | 


tled convictions of the people. If the 
state support parochial schools for one 
sect, it must for all, Baptists, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, Liber- 
als, and all the rest. The mere statement 
of such # plan involves its refutation. 
The assaults now made upon our com. 
mon schools need give no alarm to their 
friends, if they are only just and wise, 


for fair play and good sense, if they do | 
not disarm opposition, will destroy its | 


power. Narrowness and bigotry, under 
the guise of devotion to the Bible reading, 
may do vast mischief. Let us treat dis- 
sentients as we would wish to be treated 
if they were in the majority. To show 
what has been our policy, I reproduce 
certain sentiments given in one of my 
early reports. 

Recent discussions and opposition have 
deepened and developed the devotion of 
the masses to our common schools. On 
no other question do they so thoroughly 
fraternize without reference to distinc- 
tions of race, religion or politics. The 
Trish and Germans evince commendable 
interest in our schools. Said a parent to 
nre: ‘T attended church schools without 
learning enough to tell O from a cart 
wheel. 


I mean to give my children an | 
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American people, as both the source and 
safeguard of liberty and the secret of 
their thrift and prosperity, that devotion 
to them is held essential to loyalty to our 
institutions. 

Our school system should be unsecta- 
rian. Its primary purpose is intellectual 
training. In its practical workings it 
has always been essentially secular, while 
its moral influence has been great and 
good. The bible is generally read with- 
out objection in our schools. Much as I 
yalue its influence and desire its con- 
tinued use, I oppose coercion and advo- 
cate full religious freedom and equality. 
Wherever there is opposition to this time- 
honored usage, I would permit the largest 
liberty of dissent, and cheerfully allow 
parents to decide whether children shall 
read or not read, and be present or absent 
when the bible isread. Roman Catholic 
children may read from the Douay ver- 
sion, and the Jews from the Old Testa. 
ment; or still better, the teacher may read 
a brief selection, or if it is preferred, let 
the Bible reading occur at the close of 
the session, after the objectors have retir- 
ed. Compulsory reading will defeat its 
own aim, and induce resistance and re- 
action. 

Sectarian schools as a system for the 
masses have uniformly failed alike in 
this country, England, France, Spain, 
and Italy. Twenty-nine years ago the 
Presbyterian Church attempted to organ- 
ize and support denominational schools 
throughout its bounds. The Old School 
General Assembly then proclaimed “its 
firm conviction that the interests of the 
church demanded that immediate efforts 
be made by every congregation to establish 
within its bounds one or more primary 
schools,” and directed that “circulars be 
sent in the name of the General Assembly 
to all Presbyteries and Sessions.” Dr. 
Cortland Van Rensselaer was prominent 
and very earnest in the advocacy of this 


edueation, for I have sadly feit the need | measure. The experiment utterly failed. 
of it.” With the fathers of New England | The sects were too numerous and unequal 


the necessity of common schools was a 
postulate. 


| 


Time has only strengthened | two systems, common and 


to permit denominational schools. The 
sectarian 


this conviction, till our schools have now | schools, cannot co-exist. 


become so rooted in the affections of the | 


The leading difficulty in organizing the 





meen 
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new system of public schools in England | regulate them.’ Music is a great means 
came from the assumption that they must | for this. Caroline Wesender used for the 
be sectarian. Their schools had hitherto | purpose: 

been ecclesiastical establishments, and | 1. Exercises of thememory, in repeating 
hence their inefficiency. Not one-half| the words of litle poems, by which the 
the parishes of England and Walcs were | children prepare the movement plays 
provided with schools. The criminal | which the poem suggests. The fancy of 
statistics of England show that not one-/ the child, full of the desire for the com- 





twentieth of their prisoners can read. 
Our schools may be unscctarian and 
yet not irreiigious. It is poor logic 


which contends that unless they are pos- | 


itively religious, they must be infidel or 
atheistic. Even if the Bible were not 
read at all, it does not follow that our 
schools would be godless. Our teachers 
are largely religious persons, By ex- 


ample as well as precept they are seeking | 


to implant the divine law of love in the 


hearts of their pupils, that the fruits of 


honor, honesty, truth, and right may ap- 
pear in their lives. The habits of order, 
punctuality, self-control, and obedience 
here formed are favorable to virtue.—Le- 


port of B. G. Northrop, Secretary Board of 


Education, Conn., 1875. 
=e Sa 
To pct the case briefly, no people ever 
possessed two national languages. There- 
fore, either English or German has got 
to prevail in this country. If the latter 
can supplant the former, well and good, 
but it should not ask for or receive gov- 
ernment aid in accomplishing that task. 


It is safe to assume, that should German | 


ever be the prevailing speech of a major- 


ity of our citizens, the decaying English | 


would not be left long in the schools.— 
Indianapolis Sentine. 
ARTEN EDUCATION, 


In Caroline Weseneder’s Musical Kin- 


KINDERG 


dergarten, though years may pass before | 


a dull musical ear and tone shail learn 
perfect tune-time and rhythm, yet surely 
they will bz larned through apprepriate 
play; while an original talent for music 
is at once developed. 

Who does not know how the emotions 
are waked up, as well as moderated by 
music? English and American educa- 
tors say, “Suppress the emotions.’ We 
continentals reply, “No! develop and 





| ing results, eagerly assists the memory. 
| This is not rote-learning, but learning by 
| heart. 
| 9 


| 2. Marching and finger exercises. Exer- 
| cising the fingers, hands, and wrists, are 
‘of the greatest practical importance. 
Nothing marks noble freedom more than 
the free use of the wrists, hands and 
fingers. 

The uneducated in body and mind, use 
| the whole arm with awkward elbow, 
while the educated slightly niove the 
hand from the wrists. Music, accompa- 
nying finger exercises, gives grace, pre- 
cision and force to them, which stands 
the child in good stead afterwards for al- 
most any performance. Even by dancing 
masters, the free use of hands and arms 
/is considered as the foremost of all the 
graces of the drawing-room. 

3. Song. Of all music, song from his 
own and companion’s lips, delights and 
attracts the child. The soul plays in song 
and beauty steals across upon it. In our 
recollections, early songs are early homes 
tous. To play and sing makes the child 
truly a child; and when we are old 
brings us back into childhood’s paradise, 
as long as music sounds. 

4. Rhythm, which, whether made by 
clapping the hands, stamping with the 
feet, striking with the hammer, beating 
the drum, is life to the child! When he 
is not only allowed but desired to play 
thus, he is supremely pleased. When 
| marching to the melodies of their son 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





gs, 
‘the Weseneder system Jets the children 
| emphasize therhythm with various instru. 
ments, more or less musical. What in the 
Kindergarten is child’s play, becomes an 
instrumental orchestra in the higher 
classes of the school. 

Art should precede science in educa- 
tion. It develops the whole human soul 
more unconsciously, more harmoniously, 
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and thus we obtain as the foundation 
what is now only the superstructure of 
culture. Of all arts, music and drawing 
are the first in order.—Miss Noa, in Nin- 
dergarten Messenger. 

— 

Tue Kindergarten has not only to sup- 
ply materials and opportunities for the 
innate mental powers, which, like leaves 
and blossoms in the bud, press forward 
and impel the children to activity, with 
so much the more energy the better they 
are supplied. It has also to preserve 
children from the harm of civilization, 
which furnishes harm as well as food, 
temptations as well as salvation; and 
children must be kept from this trial till 
their mental powers have grown equal to 
its dangers. Much of the success of the 
Kindergarten (invisible at the time) is 
negative, and consists in preventing 
harm. Its positive success, again, is so 
simple, that it cannot be expected to at- 
tract more notice than, for instance, does 
fresh air, pure water, or the merit of a 
physician who keeps a family in health. 
—Kaurl Froebel. 

a ee 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


There aretwo metheds: First, that of 
repression or restraint; second, of direc- 
tion or guidance. In the first method, 
the school is held in subjection by the 
power of fear. This, if carried out, will 
produce quietness and good order, but at 
the expense of their self respect. It de- 
grades a pupil in his own eyes to be un- 
der the control of brute force, like a herd 
of cattle. Whip hin., because he does 
this and don’t do that; whip, for not 
studying; whip him, for missing a word 
in spelling. Oh, it is shameful! this mis- 
using of their bodies and distorting of 
their souls. Only when all other things 
have failed should we allow our animal 
force to control. 

On the other hand, the method of direc- 
tion or guidance cultivates their self. 
respect, teaches them to govern them- 
selves, which will be a lasting benefit to 
them through life, guarding them from 
many a danger. It is a law of childhood 
to be constantly active. It is the prov- 
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| ince of the teacher to guide this activity 
}into proper channels. If you want to 
|keep them out of mischief give them 
;something to do. If you want them to 
| study, make their lessons interesting. It 
| is easier to enjoin a positive duty than a 
| negative. Give them rewards for doing 
well, in their conduct and in their les- 
sons, until the habits of study become 
fixed. Some have a prejudice against 
prizes or rewards, thinking they do more 
harm than good. I do not think so. The 
school is but the world on a small scale; 
and are we not all working for some prize 
or reward ? 

There are innumerable ways in which 
a teacher of tact or common sense can 
govern a school, without resorting to 
muscle, that lowest of all governing 
forces, except on rare occasions. Some- 
times, when I think of the vast influence 
and responsibility of a teacher,—those 
many little eyes ever watching your 
movements, and imitating all that you do 
or say,—my heart almost fails me, and I 
ask myself the doubting question: “Am 
I fitted for my position?’ Sometimes, 
when my head aches and everything goes 
wrong, my patience at its lowest ebb, 
then my enthusiasm vanishes in the dis- 
tance, and I see nothing but the dull rou- 
tine of school life.- Doubtless, most 
teachers have experienced such days. 
Oh! the life of a teacher would be buta 
| weary treadmill, if this state of things 
were continual; but, thank God, it is not, 
|for the mists soon clear away and the 
|sunshine returns. Then let us work on 
| and hope on, not sinking by the wayside. 
If we cannot grasp our ideal, let us come 
as near it as possible.— The School. 

oo 

Joun A. Drx, State Superintendent of 
schools of New York, in 1837, gave the 
following decision on corporal punish- 
ment: 

“A teacher must, for the purpose of 
maintaining proper order and discipline 
in his school, have aright to employ 
such means of correction as he may deem 
necessary to the accomplishment of the 
object. For any unnecessary or excessive 








severity he would be answerable in dam- 
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ages ina suit of law to the person ag- | the day before retiring. Mark down your 
grieved. | errors, their causes and effects—shun 
“A teacher ought not, I think, dismiss | them in the future. 
a scholar from school. From the nature | Quanane aemess.. 
of the common school system, teachers | oes 
are, as a general rule, bound to receive; When I was a teacher I had one exer- 
and instruct all children sent tothem. If cise, to which more than any other meth- 
ascholar is so refractory that he cannot! od of reading, I owed my success in this 
be managed, and his dismission becomes | branch of instruction. I was accustom- 
necessary to the preservation of order, I | ed to open school every morning with the 
think the teacher should lay the matter | reading of a portion of the Scriptures. 
before the trustees for their direction; | At first, I read and required the pupils to 
but not until the ordinary means of cor-| listen, but this they did not always do. 
rection had been fully tried and found | Then I required some one or more of 
unavailing.” them to read, but this failed to interest 
. —+ + the rest. Then I read the verses alter- 
Mora Epvucation.—The principal has nately with them, but this broke up the 
no control, nominally, outside the school | connection of the text, and often pro- 
grounds; really, he has complete juris- duced a confusion of veices. At last I 
diction. The civil law has little to do| hit upon a plan which I pursued for fif- 
with this question; it isa moral one. It| teen years with the happiest effects. I 
is not supposed that our municipal gov- | required all the pupils to stand and read, 
ernments, through their police depart-| not with me, but after me. I read as few 
ment, are unable to preserve the peace of | Words as the sense or pauses allowed, 
the city; doubtless they are, but they de|and then stopping, they read the same 
not; they never did, hence we infer they | words, ali together, and as nearly as pos- 
never will. The influence that makes | sible, just as I had read them. For in- 
boys and girls behave on the streets of | Stance, in reading the Sermon on the 
their own town must come from the! Mount, I stopped at the bars, being care- 
school. Fences, buildings, and sidewalks | ful to give the proper inflection of the 
marked with chalk, urchins shouting af. | Voice, and to see that the whole school, 
ter strangers, hooting at teams—in short, which usually numbered more than a 
the thousand mean and impolite things | hundred, did the same. 
that only boys ever know how to do, are! “And seeing the multitudes, | he went 
a blot on the good name of a town, and | Up into a mountain: | and when he was 
often reflect seriously on the management | Set, | his disciples came unto him. | And 
of the school. No man can expect to | he opened his mouth | and taught them, 
remedy such evils in one or two years,| | saying, | Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
where they have been long established. | | for theirs is the Kingdom of heaven. | 
There may be a town where ten years | Blessed are they that mourn, | for they 
will not suffice to accomplish the good| shall be comforted. | Blessed are the 
behavior of the boys when running | meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” | 
around the town; but no village exists By this method, all the pupils were en- 
where the head of the public school can. | gaged in reading, and all were attentive. 
not make a perceptible advance in this| If I stopped to correct an error of pro- 
reform in less than a year.—Working | nunciation, it was noticed by all; if I 
Teacher. stopped to explain the meaning of any 
= — word or phrase, all were benefited; if I 
TALK with parents about their children. | stopped to ask a question, every one was 
Many parents can give useful hints about | ready to answer; finally, if I stopped to 
teaching. Urge the parents to send their | give any moral or religious instruction, 
children to school regularly, and to talk | I was generally sure of a very attentive 
with them about their studies. Review | audience. By requiring every pupil to 
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read as I did, without regard to her|at the time of the first lesson that Mr. 


neighbors, the most perfect harmony was | 


preserved, and any error produced a dis- 

cord, which was as easily detected as a 

discord among a choir of singers.—Fewie. 
i 

BOSTON SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES. 


“A few days ago, I went to the school 
for deaf mutes, to hear, ol rather to see 
Mr. Edward A. Spring, the sculptor, give 
a lesson in modelling. There are sixty- 
tive pupils in the school, and with few 
exceptions, they appear to belong to the 


class of poor children, who have to strug- | 


gle against many disadvantages, besides 
their lack of speech and hearing. The 
progress they have made since the school 
(one of tne public free schools) was open- 
ed, is astonishing. Many of them write 
pretty well; lessons go on in arithmetic 
and geography; they read readily both 
printing and writing, and are slowly but 
surely developing the intelligence which 
deafness and dumbness had kept dormant. 


The younger children gesticulated extrav. | 
| 


agantly, and their animated but wordless 
conversations consist of the strangest and 
most unpleasant, though expressive con- 
tortions of the face. The burden of ex- 
pression which they put upon their noses, 
tongues, and chins, as well as into eyes 
and lips, is wonderful, and the whole 
body helps, while the fingers work rap- 
idly in the alphabet or only in natural 
gesture. 
and are instructed, this gesture is meder- 


ated, and in a few of the older girls was | 


not seen at all. They had learned to 
speak in a quiet, gentle way, and could 
carry on a simple conversation, even with 
a stranger, by watching the motion of the 
lips. With their teachers, to whom they 
were accustomed, they talked freely. 
“Mr. Spring had made one previous 
visit to the school, and so pleased and in- 
terested the pupils that he went a second 
time. 


one boy seize an atlas, find the map of 
New Jersey, give his neighbor a vigorous 
push, and with radiant face point first to 
the clay and then to Raritan Bay on the 
map. One of the teachers had told them 


As the pupils advance in years, | 


As he uncovered his clay I saw | 


| Spring lived in New Jersey, and the clay 
| Which he used came from there. As he 
rapidly modeled various figures, with 
which the children were familiar, it was 
impossible to keep them in their seats. 
They crowded around him with all sorts 
of inarticulate expressions of delight. 
One of the figures was a bit of a baby, 
and immediately every pupil was looking 
and nodding at his neighbor, and making 
the motions of tending or tossing or 
| playing with a baby. Sometimes they 
| spoke out clearly, and greeted one head 
as George Washington and another as 
John Adams; but usually they do not 
actually speak, excepting to ask or an- 
swer questions. Mr. Spring works with 
extraordinary skill and rapidity, and his 
strange class were perfectly fascinated, 
as he moulded his clay into a head of fair 
size, and then, by rapid touches, changed 
the whole expression of it, and made 
them sec how faces changed and showed 
| all kinds of feeling. Some of the pupils 
‘had clay to experiment with for them. 
| selves, and their first attempts at model. 
ing were up to the average of those of 
more favored children. Professor Bell's 
system of visible speech is taught iu this 
school, and with success. I believe it 
has never failed; the enunciation of the 
children who use it is remarkably goed. 
| One shy-eyed, delicate little creature took 
a paper on which her teacher had written 
some words in visible speech, and read in 
a sweet, slow way, ‘ My dear father, come 
to me.’ I believe those were the first 
words the father ever heard his little 
‘daughter speak.”— Worcester Spy. 


| 





A Goon teacher can become better. Be 
| not satisfied with your present skill. Seek 
{to improve yourself as a teacher. Study 
/hard yourself and study daily. Try to 
learn more each day than you learned the 
‘day before. Have a fixed time for your 
|own study. Use that time in study. If 
;you do not love learning, why should 
| your pupils? 


| ~ ie . 
| ScHOOLMASTERS are not permitted to 
|marry in Austria without the permission 


| of the government. 

















WHY LANGUAGE SHOULD BE STUDIED. 

The study of philology, or of language 
by itself, is undoubtedly of great value; 
but it is rather a study for the specialist 
than for the average student. It is, cer- 
tainly, a true science; only, lacking pre- 
cision in its methods, and being deficient 
in practical applicability to the general 
affairs of life, it must be left out of ac- 
count for the present. Ina general course 
of study a language should be taught be- 
cause of its value in opening up other 
departments of knowledge. It should 
reveal to us the thoughts of other peo- 
ples, and enable us to avail ourselves of 
their experience. For most men _ these 
purposes are best fulfilled by a study of 
the modern tongues. Latin and Greek 
are valuable, no doubt, only they are less 
indispensable than French and German. 
These newer languages are not only of 
practical value, being spoken and written 
by millions of our fellow-beings to-day, 
but they have also many direct bearings 
upon all modern life. The sciences can- 
not be well studied without them; they 
open up the widest fields of recent 
thought; they bring us into closer har- 
mony with the spirit of our own times. 
We can get along better without a knowl. 
edge of antiquity than without a knowl- 
edge of the days in which we live. The 
history of the siege of Troy has less in- 
terest for us than the history of the great 
social and economic problems which are 


being worked out in such deadly earnest | 


in our own country and in Europe to-day. 
The ancient languages have their uses, 
unquestionably; so also have the Russian 
and the Chinese; but are those uses of 


sufficient importance to warrant univer- | 
sal study? Remembering the aims of) 
education, we must also remember that | 
every student has but a limited number | 


of years to spend at college. In those 
few years he must acquire that learning 
which will best fit him to go forth and 
grapple with active duties. If he has 
both the taste and the leisure, then he 
can learn the dead languages after gradu. 
ation. It is nothing to urge that Latin 
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| French and German, since the latter can 
| be studied directly as well as the former. 
| Few people can afford the time to study 
| four languages in order to use but two.— 
| From “The Higher Education,’ in Popular 
| Science Monthly for August. 

| > oo 


Universities as Conservators of Knowledge. 





So far as the source whence money 
| could be provided for the endowment of 
| science is concerned, there is little diffi- 
culty. The additional taxation required 
‘to meet all probable expenses would be 
iso light as scarcely to be appreciable. 
| But in truth a fund already exists out of 
{ which the cost of the endowment of sci- 
lence might be defrayed either wholly or 
in great part—the sums bequeathed in 
old times to the universities. Nor would 
this application of university property 
involve a departure from the purpose for 
which those sums were originally be- 
queathed. On the contrary, we have 
evidence to show that the universities 
were originally founded, not for educa- 
tional purposes solely or chiefly, but for 
the advancement and preservation of 
knowledge. In the third report of the 
Commissioners for the Advancement of 
Science, we find that the witnesses exam- 
ined were “on no point more united than 
in the expression of the feeling that it is 
a primary duty of the universities to as- 
sist in the advancement of learning and 
science, and not to be content with the 
position of merely educational bodies;’ 
and the evidence quoted shows that this 
opinion was based on the fact that such 
was the original purpose of the univer- 
sities—that, in fact, “the collegiate 
foundations of the universities were orig- 
inally and fundamentally, although not 
absolutely and entirely, destined for” 
that object. “This object” proceeds the 
report, “is certainly not less important in 
| modern than [it was] in ancient society. 
In the middle ages, knowledge would 
{altogether have perished if it had not 
been for such foundations, and it appears 
that now, from other causes, the pursuit 
of knowledge and of general scientific 
investigation is subject to very real dan- 
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and Greek facilitate the acquisition of | gers, though of another kind than those 
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which then prevailed, and which make | 
it very desirable to preserve any institu- 
tion through which scientific discovery | 
and the investigation of truth may be | 
promoted.”—Pror. Proctor, ix Popwiar | 
Scienc2 Monthly for August. 


| 
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Truth whispered is more effective than 
nonsense thundered. 

He who refuses forgiveness breaks the 
bridge over which he must pass. 

If a man be gracious to strangers, it 
shows that he is a citizen of the world, 
and that his heart is no island cut off 
from the other lands, but a continent that 
joins them.—Zord Bacon. 

Those who retire from the world on ac- 
count ef its sins and peskiness must not 
forget that they have yet to keep company 
with a person who wants as much watch- 
ing as anybody else. 

The Actual should govern the Ideal, 
the Positive should dictate the Probable. 
If thus it is not with us, we shall mistake 
dreams for prophecies, and creations that 
please us will often prove less than the 
gem islands the navigator thought he 
had discovered, which were but clouds 
and mists, suspended by the winds, and 
painted by the sunbeams. The Ideal 
should be the foreshadowing of the Actual, 
“as light is the shadow of Deity;” for 
shades should not please as where sub- 
stances are not, as they then can be but 
the effect of a diseased vision.—Henry 
Bacon. 

A form of cruelty that deserves special 
attention is the children’s revival. Itisa 
modern species of torture. It is designed 
to do for the heart and soul what the 
school does forthe brain. Itaims to force 
religion a dozen years before its time; to 
work on the fancies, and fears, and hopes 
of the young, till they are thrown into a 
fever which they are told is a religious 
experience; to catch them in a swirl of 
excitement when their minds are plastic 
as wax, and stamp the dogmas of a sect 
ineffacibly on their minds, and give their 
natures a twist from which they will never | 
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recover. It is a species of spiritual in- 
fanticide which is worse than child-mur- 
der, and the society which would prevent 
cruelty to the young, should arrest every 
revivalist who undertakes to practice his 
arts on innocent and unsuspecting chil- 
dren, as a child-stealer if not a child-killer. 
The thing is a caricature of Christiadity, 
a travesty of religion, a crime against 
human nature. All the sunshine and 
moral nurture for the young that are pos- 
sible; but whoever puts a child into a 
spiritual hot-house ought te sweat for it. 
Wholesome instruction, better examples, 
sweeter influences, ampler encourage. 
ments and helps, so that every child shall 
naturally grow to the highest and ripest 
excellence; but whoever shall scare these 
little ones into the hopper of a church 
and grind them over so that they will 
come out all moulded on one pattern, with 
a creed wrought into their constitution, 
and a clamp worse than any Chinese shoe 
fastened on brain and heart, should be 
treated as a moral maniac.— (Golden Age. 


INSTITUTE WORK IN IOWA. 


The following circular, issued to the 
County Superintendents of Iowa, may be 
suggestive to us: 

The design of the normal institute is 
to afford to those who purpose to teach 
in the public schools, an opportunity for 
specific preparation. The brief time al- 
lowed for the institute, limits the subjects 
to be treated, and requires that the in- 
struction shall be practical, thorough, 
and confined to the more difficult por- 
tions of the teacher’s work. 

The first requisite for a good institute 
is a corps of competent instructors. Only 
thoroughly qualified teachers of recent 
experience, should be appointed to this 
work. There are, within the state, many 
superior teachers whose instruction will 
be practical and thorough, whose meth- 
ods can safely be followed, and whose ex- 
ample and zeal will inspire teachers 
to improve their teaching and their 
schools. It is believed that such instruct- 
ors can usually be secured without diffi- 
culty. 

The benefits received by the members 
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of the institute, will depend mainly upon | 
the amount of study bestowed upen the | 
subjects treated. Nothing should occupy | 
the attention which does not pertain di- 
rectly to the teacher’s work. The time of | 
the institute cannet profitably be con- 
sumed in general discussions or lectures. | 

Believing that the best results can be 
secured by assigning cach member of the 
institute daily lessons to prepare and re- | 
cite, a course of study has been prepared 
for this purpose. 

It is not designed to treat exhaustively, 
or to present a comprehensive view of 
any entire branch, but to call attention to 
those topics not so generally understood, 
but considered essential, and to assign 
the amount of work appropriate for each 
recitation. While it is not expected that 
this programme will be wholly adapted 
to meet the wants of every normal insti- 
tute, it is hoped that it may prove of as- 
sistance in every case. The conductor 
will make such modifications as existing 
circumstances may require. 

Every recitation should be a model; 
but to teach the subject should be the 
leading purpose. In didactics, methods 
of instruction, with particular reference 
to children and the public schools,, will, 
appropriately, receive attention. 

The lesson for the succeeding day, 
should in all cases be assigned, and, 1f | 
necessary, the works in which the sub- 
jects are treated, should be mentioned. 
Those in attendance at the institute 
should make as careful and thorough 
preparation for recitation as the time will 
admit, using for this purpose, every mo- 
ment when not engaged in recitation du- 
ring the session, and all the available 
time when the institute is not in session. 

Those only who have previously 
studied the subject of the lesson, are pre- 
pared to receive benefit from the recita- 
tion. Teachers should be notified to 
bring text-books for the purpose of study 
and reference. 

If the subject requires, diagrams should 
not only be made by cach member of the 
class, but should also be previously 
drawn upon the black-board unless of a 
character to be executed without con-| 
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suming time that should be used in the 
recitation. 

In making preparations for the insti- 
tute, the superintendent should secure 
instructors early, and provide that they 
should be on hand promptly at the begin- 
ning of the institute. It is important that 


| they remain throughout the entire ses- 
| sion. 


All teachers in the country should re- 
ceive notice as early as practicable of the 
time and place appointed for the insti- 
tute. Arrangements should also be made 
for suitable rooms in which to hold the 
institute, and for accommodation of 
teachers in attendance. 

Provision should be made for one or 
two lectures each week; the remainder of 
the evenings should be devoted to study. 

The plan of dividing the institute into 
two or more grades, according to the 
qualification of teachers has, so far, 
proved most satisfactory. 

In the management of the work of the 
institute, constant attention should be 
given to punctuality, deportment, and 
correct methods of conducting the exer- 
cises. A complete record should be kept, 
showing the attendance, scholarship and 
deportment of teachers in attendance. 

The names of the instructors engaged 
should be forwarded for approval along 
with the application for the appointment 
of the institute; the conductor should 
also be designated. At the close of the 
institute the blank report forwarded from 
this office with the appointment and 
State warrant, should be filled and 
promptly returned. 

AN exchange tells us that a school- 
boy’s toothache generally commences at 
eight A. M., reaches its highest altitude 
at a quarter to nine, and after that disap- 
years with a celerity that must be very 
comfortable to the sufferer. If at night 
that boy hasn’t got four quarts of wal- 
nuts spread out to dry, up stairs, it is be- 
cause there is no place up stairs to do it. 
oo 
I cannot call riches better than the 


baggage of virtue: the Roman word is 
better—im pedimenta (hindrances).— Lord 
Bacon. 
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NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

[The following article on Normal In- 
stitutes was furnished for publication in 
the Pennsylvania School Journal, by Prof. 
S. Baldwin, Principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Kirksville, Missouri :] 

A Normal Institute is an abbreviated 
and concentrated normal school. The 


normal school is the great instrumental. | 


ity for preparing skillful teachers; but, 
in this country, a majority of teachers 
cannot avail themselves of its advantages. 
Many of the states have wisely provided 
for an annual Normal Institute in each 
county. These short term normal schools 
piace normal methods, normal training 
and normal enthusiasm, within the reach 
of the mass of our teachers. 

The Normal Institute is destined to be- 


come a permanent feature of popular | 


education. Its present crude form will 
give place to a well-defined and well-di- 
gested plan. Instructors will prepare 
themselves for this peculiar work, and 
teachers will flock to it as the most at- 
tractive of all summer resorts. The ob- 
jects of Normal Institutes are: 

1. Zo Train Teachers.—Of the two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand teachers in 
this country, more than one-half are with- 
out any special preparation for their 
work; yet they are the educators of mil- 
lions. To revolutionize this class of 
teachers is the primary object of the 
Normal Institute. 

2. To Keep Professiona) Teachers Bright. 


~ 


—The isolated teacher becomes a fossil. | 


He needs to come in contact with the 
mighty army of progress. Association, 
mental conflict, observation, comparison 
—these are conditions of professional 
growth. Each teacher needs the experi- 
ence of all teachers. 

3. To Foster a Professional Spirit— 
Teaching is the grandest of all arts, and 
the noblest of all professions. Normal 
Institutes enable a few earnest educators 
to infuse a professional spirit into the 
masses, and to inspire each teacher with 
the determination to be content only with 
the highest achievements. 

4. To Deepen and Widen and Direct the 
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| interest felt in popular education. In 
educational matters what teachers do not 
do or manage to have done will generally 
be left undone. The Normal Institute 
enables teachers to form plans and to 
carry them out. To meet the wants of all 
classes of teachers the Normal Institute 
must necessarily embrace two depart. 
| ments, 
1. Elementary Department.—This will 
| include the teachers of primary, interme. 
diate and ungraded schools. These 
schools are first in importance, and de. 
mand the best efforts of educators. 

2. Advanced Department.—In this will 
be included all professional teachers. It 
is highly encouraging to see the deep in- 
terest manifested in this work by presi- 
dents and professors of colleges, princi- 
pals and teachers of academies and high 
schools, ministers, etc., ete. 

TIME AND LENGTH OF INSTITUTE. 

From necessity these Institutes must 
be held during July and August, and 
may continue from two to eight weeks. 
A term of four weeks is clearly the best. 
Teachers cannot well spend more time, 
and thorough work cannot be done in less. 

The best results are obtained by hold- 
ing two daily sessions. From 8 A. M. to 
11 A. M., and from 2 P.M. to5 Pp. M., will 


give satisfaction in most cases. Two 
evening lectures each week will add 





much to the interest. 

Experience fixes fifty minutes as best 
for recitations. Six daily recitations may 
thus be provided. A rest of ten minutes 
should follow each recitation. Besides 
‘keeping the teachers wide awake and 
| fresh, these rests afford an admirable op- 
| portunity for social culture. 
| The instructors should be master work- 
men. Second.-rate teachers are fearfully 
out of place here. A principal and one 
assistant are generally sufficient. More 
instructors tend to weaken rather than 
strengthen the interest. It is best to have 
members of the Institute render all fur- 
ther assistance needed. 

The principal should have the absolute 
control of the instruction and the pro- 
gramme of work. The county superin- 
tendent is the general manager. He de- 
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votes long weeks to working up the insti- 
tute. Its interests engage all his time 


aud energies. The best institute instruct- | 


ors receive from $40 to $75 per week. It 
pays to get the best. 
WORK TO BE DONE. 


Where so much must be omitted it is | 


difficult to select. Methods of teaching 
the various branches, school manage- 
ment in its manifold phases, and human 
culture, including laws, means and meth- 
ods of developing each faculty of the 
mind, must ever be the principal themes. 
These subjects can never be exhausted. 
Child-nature is continually bubbling up 
in new phases, and the most advanced 
educators must feel their imperfections. 
Also, the branches to be taught must be 
reviewed and discussed, and a vast 
amount of information will thus be com- 
municated. 


Some subjects may be best presented to | 


the entire institute; others to the respect- 
ive departments. The general outline 
here given will be changed to meet the 
wants of the teachers of the county. 
WORK FOR COMBINED SESSIONS. 

1. Methods of Culture—twenty lessons. 

2. School Management—ten lessons. 

3. Buildings, apparatus, etc.—five les- 
sons. 

4. Relations of elementary and high 
schools—five lessons. 

This work may engage the entire insti- 
tute from 10 A. M.to 11 4. M., and frem 4 
p.M.toS p.m. The association of teach- 
ers of all grades is highly beneficial. 
The discussions are not only intensely 
interesting, but also exceedingly valuable. 

WORK FOR ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 

1. School management—ten lessons. 

2. Reading—ten lessons. 

3. Penmanship and drawing—ten tes- 
sons. 

4, Language and grammar—ten lessons. 

5. Mental and written arithmetic—ten 
lessons. 

6. Geography and map drawing—ten 
lessons. 

7. History and civil government—ten 
lessons. 

8. Natural science—ten lessons. 

A satisfactory selection of subjects for 
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| this department is exceedingly difficult 
'to make. At best, it will need to be 
| changed from year to year. 
| WORK FOR ADVANCED DEPARTMENT. 
1, Management of higher schools—ten 
| lessons. 
2. Supervision—five lessons. 
| 38. Grading schools and examinations— 
five lessons. 

4. Course of study—five lessons. 

5. Practical education—five lessons. 

6. School hygiene—five lessons. 

%. History of educational methods— 
five lessons 

8. Methods 1n natural science—ten les- 
sons. 

9. Methods in language—ten lessons. 

10. Methods in mathematics—ten les- 
sons. 

11. Methods in history—five lessons. 

12. Morals and manners—five lessons. 

In this department the professional 
teacher may enjoy a continual feast. The 
interest ought to be intense. 

HOW TO DO THE WORK. 

Teachers, like poets, are born, not made. 
Training but develops and directs. The 
institute instructors must grasp the situ- 
ation and act from inspiration. Specific 
directions are impossible. Normal insti- 
tutes by the scare are murdered by well- 
meaning but incompetent instructors. 
The work is unique. Of good teachers. 
scarcely one in a hundred succeeds here 
More {than scholarship, and more thap 
ability to manage a Class, or lecture, is 
needed. 
DIRECTIONS TO INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS. 

1. Practically Illustrate all that is excel- 
lent in the art of teaching. Theory is 
silver. Correct theory embodied in cor- 
|rect practice is golden. Do instead of 
| telling hoz to do. 
| 2. Assign Definite Lessons.—Make the 
| Institute a school in fact. Require the 
; teachers to prepare for each recitation. 
| They must be led todo a large proportion 
| of the work. 
| Omit all Dry, Prosy Lectures. —N oth- 
_ing else will so soon kill an institute. 
| The continual “ clatter’ of the instructor 
|isas much out of place here as in the 


| 
| school room. 





9 
vw. 
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4. Require Written Outlines from day 
to day of the lessons of the previous day. 
Let the teachers exchange and grade each 
other’s papers. All errors as to spelling, 
capitals, punctuation and grammar, 
should be noted, as well as the correct- 
ness of the matter and the nsatness of the 
work. The outlines should then be re- 
corded in blank books. The matter and 
the method of each recitation ought to 
be of great value. Such a record will be 
a treasure. 

v. 


the board. Let the rest of the class use 
their note-books in lieu of slates. When- 
ever possible illustrate on the board or 
by means of apparatus. Lead the pupils 
to realize that the right use of black. 
boards and school appartus is a leading 
element of teaching power. 

6. Prepare the 
Work.—Train them to adjust their in- 
struction to the wants of the civilization 
of the day, and to substitute the useful 
for the useless. A practical people de- 
mand more practical schooling. 

7. Introduce into the Recitation all Desi- 
rable Features. 

1. Givea brief topical review of the 
subject as previously considered. 

2. Have a member of the class intro- 
duce the new lesson by a short essay or 
report. 

3. For about half an hour concentrate 
upon the lesson the utmost energies of 
all. Lecture, question, illustrate, drill, 
elicit discussion. 

4. Give the class ten minutes to ask 
questions and discuss the subject under 
consideration. 

After four weeks thus spent the teacher 
will return to his work feeling that he 
has indeed been born again. He begins 
to realize the sublime capabilities of 
child nature, and the grand use of the 
work of the educator. Who dare say 
that his power for good has not been 
doubled ? 





No evil propensity of the human heart 
is so powerful that it may not be subdued 
by discipline.—Seneca. 


Use the Blackboard —Whenever ap- | 
propriate keep a section of the class at | 


Teacher for Practical | 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 
DISTRICTS. 
Question. If the electors in a new dis. 
itrict refuse to meet and organize when 
notified, what can be done ? 

Answer. There does not appear to be 
any remedy. If no meeting takes place 
on the first notice however, as provided 
in Section 3, the supervisors are to call a 
meeting. (Sec.4.) In the event of abso. 
lute neglect to meet, the supervisors 
should attach the territory to other dis- 
| tricts again, so that the people if not dis. 
posed to maintain a school of their own, 
shall at least be required to help support 
some school, and have their children 
within some living district. 

Q. If notice is given on Thursday for 
a meeting on the Monday following to 
organize a district, would the organiza. 
| tion be legal? 

A. The law requires “at least five 
days,” and in the case you mention, the 
meeting should have been called on Tues- 
day. Should all the electors attend, or 
all who would wish to, and the organiza- 
tion go on harmoniously and the district 
perform its work, no harm would ensue 
from the defective notice; but should the 
legality of the organization be called in 
question by any elector, it might be ne- 
cessary to set aside the action of the 
meeting. ; 

Q. By mistake we failed to have ten 
days notice of our annual meeting, our 
district having a graded shool. Was our 
meeting legal? 

A. Section 2 of the act in regard to 
this matter (p. 35, school code) expressly 
provides that such neglect “shall not in- 
validate the acts of any annual meeting,” 
etc.; but the next section of school law 
(Sec. 18), also bears on the subject. 

Q. In the election of school district 
officers does a majority or plurality elect? 

A. The general principle is that a plu- 
rality elects, unless express provision is 
made that it shall require a majority. In 
a school district meeting the man who 
has the most votes is elected. (Revised 
Statutes, Chap. VII, Sec. 102.) 
































Q. If the reckoning has been lost as 
to the time of electing each district offi- 
cer, how shall the same be found ? 

A. It would seem to be only necessary 
to go back to the date of the organization 
of the district, to set the matter right by 
the guidance of section 31. The date 
could surely be ascertained in some way. 

Q. If a district through mistake has 
changed the rotation so as to elect two 
officers at their annual meeting for a term 
of three years, will such act be legal? 

A. The act of electing at annual meet- 
ing is always legal, if there is a vacancy. 
If itis found out which one of the two 


should have been elected for a less term | 


than three years, then at the expiration of 
the partial term, the district elects again 
fora full term. The vote to elect “for 
three years”? when it should have been 
“for two years,” or “for one year,” does 
not render the clection void for the law- 
ful time. 

Q. Is the vote of a district that a par- 
ticular teacher be hired binding on the 
board ? 

A. Itis not; it has only the force of a 
recommendation. 

Q. Can a district, if it buys school- 
books under Chap. 315, General Laws of 
1875, furnish them to the pupils by selling 
them, if the books are not loaned ? 

A. There seems to be no other way in 
which they can be properly “ furnished” 
to the pupils if not loaned tothem. They 
are not to be given away, except as pro- 
vided in section 51. 

Q. Have the electors of a school-dis- 
trict power to let contracts by vote, for 
building, selling property, etc., at annual 
or special meeting, the contractor being 
present ? 

A. No such power is included among 
those conferred upon a district, in section 
19. The district has power to elect offi- 
cers, Who constitute, when met, the dis- 
trict board. (Sec. 46.) This board has 
power to buy and sell for the district 
(Sec. 47) and to make any necessary con- 
tracts. It is not likely the courts would 
recognize any contract made otherwise. 
(I was led once incautiously to express a 
different opinion.) The district would 
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not be bound, I think, unless the contract 
was made in the usual way, by the board. 

Q. Having 900 inhabitants only in our 
district, some say we are not permitted to 
raise over $1,000 for teacher’s wages; how 
is it? 

A. As the law now stands, it depends 
on the average daily attendance; if over 
40, you are not restricted, by law. If not 
exceeding 40, you can raise only $550. 
See sub-section Sixth of Section 19, as 
amended by Chapter 339, of Laws of 1875. 
Where a district has less than 1,000 in- 
habitants it is restricted to $1,000 expen- 
diture on school house, without previous 
consent of supervisors. 

THE TOWN SYSTEM. 

Q. Please explain how a new town 
that has but one district as yet, can secure 
the Town System. We wish to do it now 
before the other system becomes fixed by 
habit. 

A. The town board of supervisors can 
form one or two more districts, of each 
territory as will be most likely to need a 
school first, and these new districts can 
organize, or at least go so far as to elect 
aclerk. The clerks of the several dis- 
tricts can then organize a town board, in 
October, and next March take steps to 
raise money, &c. In all cases it is to be 
noted that the old system must merge in 
the new one, not by a single step but by 
degrees. Only in this way can confusion 
and trouble be avoided. 

FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Q. Is a district which maintains a 
graded school entitled to aid under the 
new High School Law ? 

A. It would be, if it should establish 
and organize and carry on its highest de- 
partment as a high school, under the new 
law and under such conditions as may be 
prescribed. Such district would first of 
all take a vote to establish a high school. 

Q. What is a “free high school” with- 
in the meaning of the new law? 

A. It is a free school of advanced 
grade that shall be established by any 
city, village, town, or district as a high 
school, under said law, which shall main- 
tain such course of study as shall have 
the consent of the State Superintendent ; 
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it being understood of course that tuition | the State without further examination; 


will be “free”? to all suitably qualified 
pupils attending within the limits of the 
district, town or other municipality that 
should establish the school. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q. Isascholar who has been expelled 
from school for insubordination debarred 
for all time or only for that particular 
term ? 

A. Is would not do to hold that he can 
come back next term, if there is no 
change in himsdf. As well say that when 
a new governor comes in, all convicts in 
prison shall be released. Although a new 
teacher may perhaps come in with a new 
term, the scholars are probably much the 
same, and it would be a triumph fora 
bad boy to come back, without any evi- 
dence of penitence or reformation. Of 
course it would be well to consider the 
question of the restoration of expelled 
pupils, if there seemed to be reason for it. 

Q. Will an apeal lie, if the supervi- 
sors neglect to extinguish a district which 
has failed for two years to maintain a 
school ? ° 

A. No, the remedy is mandamus. If, 
however, the supervisors were petitioned 
to make certain changes in the districts, 
the effect of which would be to extinguish 
a certain district, and they met and con- 
sidered the subject, and refused, an ap. 
peal would lie. 

Q. Cana county superintendent force 
a teacher on a district when he holds only 
a “permit” to teach in the town ? 

A. <A superintendent has no power in 
the matter. He may of course recom- 
mend, and his recommendation ought to 
be entitled to weight, but it rests entirely 
with the board whether they will hire 
this or that teacher, the same being 
“qualified.” 

Q. What is the force and effect of a 
State Certificate or a Diploma of a Nor- 
mal School, when it is countersigned,— 
can the holder be subjected to any further 


examination, in order to obtain a school, | 


in any city in the State ? 
A. The holder is a “qualified” teacher, 





| 





but if any city school board declines to 
enter into contract unless the party will 
submit to an examination, there is no 
compulsion upon the board to accept the 
certificate or diploma as sufficient evi- 
dence. Such examination does not add 
to the legal qualifications of the teacher, 
but is merely a concession to the caution, 
or prudence or wisdom of the board 
which does not put full faith in the judg. 
ment of the previous examiners. 

Q. As the 4th of July came on Sunday 
this year, some of our teachers are claim- 
ing that they were entitled to take Mon. 
day as holiday ; is there any law for this? 

A. Certain days are declared legal 
holidays; from this results the closing of 
the public schools, on such days, while 
the day counts, nevertheless as a school 
day both for district and teacher. Chap. 
243, General Laws of 1861, enacts that 
“whenever the 4th day of July, the 25th 
day of December, the 1st day of January 


|and the 22d day of February, shall fall 


upon Sunday, the following Monday 
shall be a legal holiday.” Monday, the 
5th day of July, 1875, was therefore a 
legal holiday for both districts and teach- 
ers. 

Q. Does the law require that U. 8. 
History shall be taught in district schools ? 
Teachers must be examined in it. 

A. The law does not require it. The 
seeming discrepancy between sections 55 
and 102 arises in this way: as enacted in 
1863, neither section mentions history. 
In 1866, the words “ history of the United 
States’? were inserted in section 102. The 
teacher must be prepared to teach history, 
and ought to have some acquaintance 
with it asa matter of general information. 
The board may require it to be taught, 
under section 55. 

25S ee ieee. 
A LITTLE deaf and dumb girl was once 


| asked by a lady, who wrote the question 


on a slate, “ What is prayer?” The little 
girl took the pencil and wrote the reply: 
“Prayer is the wish of the heart.” So it 


is. Fine words and beautiful verses do 


in the eye of the law, and can legally | not make real prayer, without the sincere 
contract to teach any public school in| wish of the heart. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. Monroe, Sparta, August 9; 2 weeks— 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 0. R. Smith, —- —. 
— Dunn, Menomonie, August 9; 4 weeks 

Those who are indebted for the current | __J. B, Thayer, A. Earthman. 
volume (ending with December) will 
oblige us very much by remitting the 
subscription price, adding ten cents for —wW. D. Parker, 
postage, which we have to pre-pay. We} Waukesha, Waukesha, September 6; 3 
— ee ro pay wl weeks--A. Salisbury, I. N. Stewart. 
and printing, and would be glad to be 3 i ali apes 
saved the necessity of sending that un-| Tee? Lake, Berlin, August 9; 2 weeks 
welcome little missive, a “ Bill.” —H. Barns, A. A. Spencer. 
Hon. John H. French, late State Su- 

OPENING OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. perintendent of Vermont, and one of the 
A corrected and completed calendar is | St experienced and successful Insti- 


as follows: | tute Conductors of the East will at sev- 


Oshkosh, Fall Term opens Tuesday, | eral of the above places assist in conduct- 
August 24; Whitewater, Fall Term opens ing the Institutes, and will deliver even- 
Tuesday, August 31; Platteville, Fall ing addresses. 

Term opens Tuesday, September 7; Riv- = were ihe 
er Falls, Fall Term pon Tuesday, Sep | bina omnaneangied cil? Me oe 
iceatan : | the meeting at Eau Claire is closing up. 
he weaker ts teleend te Ot pews of | tbe state Superintendent, who was de- 
pur | layed in going by illness, was present the 
STATE UNIVERSITY. jlast day. Mr. R. W. Burton, of Janes- 

oe | ville, tells us on his return that he found 

The Fall Term begins Wednesday, Sep- | the sessions very interesting, though not 
tember 8th. Those wishing further in-| largely attended. 
formation will apply for a catalogue, to Next comes the more important one 

Pres. Joun Bascom, Madison, Wis. | at Minneapolis. We hope to give an ac- 
| count of both in the September issue. 


Pierce, River Falls, August 16! 2 weeks 























NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


The following is the revised list for the| We find a very brief abstract of Prest. 
campaign of 1875, including the county, | Bascom’s Lecture on “ Architecture”’ be- 





place, time, duration and conductors: fore the Association the first evening, 
Polk, Osceola Mills, August 9; 4 weeks. | in the State Journal: 
—A. O. Wright, C. W. Fenlason. | He gave an historical account of the 


Manitowoc, Manitowoc, August 16; 2 —_ - yea _— porte wy: 
canis “rae . oH Viehs chological bearings and suggested the 
weeks—M. Kirwan, C. F. Viebshn, H. style which should be used is ont educa- 
Barns. tional institutions. The building should 
Sauk, Reedsburg and Spring Green,| be such that it organically harmonizes 
August 9; 4 weeks—J. H. Terry, J. T, | With nature and to the soil to which it is 
Luan attached. He illustrated by models the 
; different forms of architecture, their spe- 
Grant, Boscobel, August 9; 2 weeks— | cific advantages and general utility. The 
D. McGregor, H. Jane. main idea should be adaptability. We 
Juneau, New Lisbon, August 9; 4 weeks — be neo _ ee eee 
43 ss : to the old and renders us imitative. e 
* Salisbury, Ww. 8. Johnson. should be original and use those forms 
Eau Claire, Eau Claire, August 9; 4! which best subserve our purposes. 
weeks—A. J. Hutton, H. C. Howland. 
Richland, Richland Centre, August 16; 


2 weeks—R. Graham, N. C. Twining. 
Vernon, Viroqua, Angust 23; 4 weeks | 
’ 5 ee . : : * 4s 
onl: Matinee ERS He said the objects of this association, 
W Gregor, A. F. North. eas as set forth in its constitution and char- 
alworth, Elkhorn, August 9; 3 weeks | ter, are self-improvement and the advance. 


—Geo. Beck, E. H. Sprague. | ment of the canse of education. There 
3—Vol. V, No.8. is 





Prest. Emery’s Opening Address is 
thus reported: 
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are evidences that the association has 
been accomplishing its objects. It is im- 
possible to prepare ourselves for our work 
without being benefited thereby. Debates 
are adapted to the teachers’ wants. Con- 
ceits are taken away and new impulses 
received. The eventual interchange of 
thought is beneficial. Our association 
has done its part in securing the greatest 
educational facilities to the State. Would 
it not be wise to appoint a committee to 
write the history of the association and 
present it at some future meeting. Such 
a history was written by Prof. J. L. Pick- 
ard in 1359, and showed how much good 
the association had accomplished. 

The organization was effected in 1853. 
Previous to this there were no JOURNAL 
oF Epucation, Institutes, etc. In 1854 
the association favored the publishing of 
an Educational paper, and that the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction take 
charge of the same. In 1855 the associa- 
tion established the JourNAL oF Epwca- 
Trion. It was discontinued during the 
war, but revived. In 1855 resolutions 
were adopted favoring the establishing of 
graded schools and asking the legislature 
to further the perfection of the graded 
school system. 


ation favoring Teachers’ Institutes and 
examination. In 1857 the association 
brought forward the question of County 
Superintendency. 
ment on the old system. Is there not 
room for further improvement? In 1857, 
the Normal School question was agitated. 


To-day we have three working Normat| 


Schools, and a fourth to be started in Sep- 
tember next. Our Normal School system 


was highly commended by State Superin- | 


tendent Searing in his annual report. 
Should our Normal Schools be organ- 
ically connected with the University ? 
Should they introduce the Kinder Garten 
system? What are the functions of pub- 
lic and the rights of parochial schools ? 
The school superintendent should be 
subject to examination. What part shall 
the Association take in the Centennial ? 
We should foster the law of last winter 
in regard to high schools. He quoted 
from the National Teachers’ Association 
Monthly on the difficulties that beset a 
High School system; commends the acts 
of last winter’s Legislature on educational 
topics in general. In its efforts to pro- 
mote popular education, the Association 
has done little to perfect its own organi- 
zation. This should be attended to. Offi- 
cers should be more permanent, and there 
should be a general reorganization. 

These were some of the points brought 
out in the address, which was listened to 
with great interest. 
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_ He favored the ideas set | 
forth by the National Teachers’ Associ- | 


This was an improve- | 





Or the meeting of Institute Conduct- 
ors, a correspondent of the Journdl says: 
One of the most important and profita- 
ble educational gatherings ever held in 
this state, closed its session this after- 
noon. It has been customary, of late 
years, to hold meetings of Institute Con- 
ductors in connection with the annual 
session of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Two years ago such a meeting was 
| held at Sparta, and last year at Madison. 
| The salutary effect of these two gather- 
ings is noticeable in the large number of 
|educational men who have attended the 
| meeting just closed. Not only were all 
iof those gentlemen who are to have 
|charge of the institute work this year 
present, but many who have no immedi- 
| ate connection with this work, participa- 
|ted in the deliberations. 
| The deliberations were presided over 
| by Prof. Robert Graham, whose educa- 
tion and previous work in this state pe- 
culiarly fit him to direct the thought and 
actions of those assembled to perfect our 
inititute system, which is so highly ben- 
eficial to teachers. 











Av the recent meeting of the Board of 
Regents of Normal Schools, it was voted 
to dedicate our Fourth Normal School, 
under the Presidency of Prof. Parker, 
'September 2d. Hon. Edward Searing, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
| tion, will deliver the address, The entire 
| board will be present. 
| ‘The following appointments to the Fac- 
ulty were made: Professor of Mathe- 
|matics and Institute Conductor, J. B. 
|Thayer, ot Menominee; Instructors, 
Misses L. J. Foote, E. B. Armstead and 
H. A. Beaman. Other appointments are 
held under advisement. Of President 
Thayer we can speak in the highest terms. 
The names of the others are new to us.— 
River Falls Journal. 








Prof. J. T. Lovewell, formerly in 
charge of the department of Mathemat- 
ics at that school, has been appointed, we 
understand, by the Normal Board, Pro- 
fessor of Natural Science in the White- 
water Normal School. For three years 
past Prof. Lovewell has been familiariz- 
ing himself with several branches of 
science in the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale College. If he accepts, he will 
come back to Whitewater with the pres- 
tige of old confidence in his accurate 
scholarship, and of new ability as a 
teacher in new fields. 
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Common ScuooL Law, for Common 
School Teachers. Re-printed from the 
School Bulletin and N. Y. State Educa- 
tional Journal. Albany: The School 
Bulletin. 

This tiny book, of some fifty small 
pages, treats upon various points of law 


in which teachers are concerned, and | 


though specially adapted to the state of 
New York, must be useful everywhere, 
particularly in its discussion of the teach- 
er’s authority. 


opinions of many Superintendents have 
been gathered, and considerable diversity 
is exhibited. 
man, and his successor, Etter, in Illinois; 
Briggs, of Michigan; Burt, of Minneso- 
ta, and Conant, of Vermont, sustain the 
decision; Philbrick, of Boston; Kiddle, 
of New York; Harris, of St. Louis; New- 
ell, of Baltimore; Williams, of Wheel- 
ing; Stockwell, of Rhode Island; C.S. 
Smart, of Ohio; J. H. Smart, of Indiana, 


and Trousdale, of Tennessee, are ailverse | 


to it. White, ex-Superintendent of Ohio, 
speaking of a similar decision in Iowa, 
thinks if the parent has the right to se- 
lect, it will be subversive of all proper 
Classification and gradation of the 
schools,” but “that the course of study 
can be made flexible enough to permit 
all needful-departures from uniformity.” 
Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, is non- 
committal. Apgar, of New Jersey, ex- 
presses no opinion, but says their course 
of study in the common schools is deter- 
mined by the trustees and county super- 
intendent. Abernethy, of Iowa, says, 
“the teacher, principal, or superintend- 
ent, under the direction of the ‘board, de- 
termines the studies to be pursued by 
each pupil.” Many superintendents 
whose views were asked, “confessed 
themselves unable to express a definite 
opinion.” Harris, of St. Louis, seems to 
reach just about the common sense of the 
whole matter. He says: “I will say 


that only in the most rudimentary form 
of the country school can this be con- 
ceded, and there only by long established 
custom. 


In all schools where an attempt 
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A dozen pages are de- | 
voted to the ‘“ Wisconsin Decision.” The | 


Ex-Superintendent Bate- | 
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grading is made, such a right could 
| not be allowed at all. Such a right con- 
ceded to parents in our towns and vil- 
lages, would prevent the possibility of 
|any higher organization than the old- 
| fashioned ungraded school. Hence such 
| powers have been vested in school com. 
| mittees, almost without exception.” 

Equally pertinent is the remark of su- 
perintendent Smart, of Indiana: “If it 
| is generally conceded by intelligent peo- 
‘ple that a passable acquaintance with the 
common English branches, as taught in 
our public schools, is necessary to suc- 
cess in life, then I conclude that the 
| school authorities should heed no objec- 
tion made by the parent against his child 
studying the branches of the prescribed 
course—except only that the child is 
physically unable to take the full course 
of study.” 


A Primary ARITHMETIC, and Teacher’s 
Manual, with Graded Class and Seat 
Exercises. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, for In- 
termediate Grammar and Common 
Schools. By Epwarp OLNEY, Profes- 
sor of Mathematics in the University 
of Michigan. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 

The reputation of Prof. Olney and the 
success of his higher works in Mathe- 
matics, will lead teachers and school 
boards to hail these books with much in- 
terest, and we must apply to them a des- 
cription given in a former number to his 
Algebra, namely: “ made attractive.” We 
are particularly pleased with the “ Pri- 
mary.” It meets the wants and capaci- 
ties of the commen pupils of various 
grades, in a most happy manner, and the 
suggestions to teachers will prove very 
useful. The “ Elementary” is also a ju- 
dicious second book, and the two are de- 
signed to cover the whole ground of men- 
tal and written arithmetic for common 
schools. Prof. Olney thinks, and very 
wisely, we should say, that there is no 
longer any need to go through sucha 
multiplicity of books in arithmetic. To 
this the children will say a hearty amen. 
The publishers are to be commended for 
seconding the reform. 
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First Book 1n ARITHMETIC, Including 
Oral and Written Exercises. 


THE CoMPLETE ARITHMETIC, Oral and 
Written. By Danren W. Fisu, A. M., 
Editor of Robinsons Series of Progress- 
ive Arithmetics. New York and Chi- 
ago: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
These candidates for arithmetical favor 

at once recommend themselves by their 
attractive appearance. Like well dressed 
and well-mannered people, they prepos- 
sess you. And in this case at least ap- 
pearances are not deceptive. Mr. Fish 
has brought old experience to bear suc- 
cessfully upon a new enterprise, and the 
result is a couple of books that admirably 
cover the ground, and like Prof. Olney’s 
dispense with the old custom of separate 
books for mental and written exercises. 
Both for discipline and utility we take it 
this is the best course. The constant aim 
of the teacher should be to enlarge the 
field of the mental and abridge that of 
the written; that is, to enable the pupil 
to dispense more and more with the 
crutch of slate and pencil. Some may 
doubt the wisdom of making such beau- 
tiful—we may almost say luxurious— 
school-books. They must cost more; but 
after all, is not the esthetic faculty in the 
school boy one that may be cultivated 
with profit? Ifhe respects his books he 
will respect other things more. 

UNITED 


PictorraL History 


STATES. 
cipal of the Reading, Pa. High School. 
Philadelphia: J. H. Butler & Co. 
The freshly awakened interest in the 
histery of our country, induced by the 
approaching “ Centennial,” will give new 
importance to compilations on the sub- 
ject. The neatly printed and handsome. 
ly illustrated volume before us seems to 
subserve admirably its purpose as a 
school history. We quote a little good 
advice from the author—who is a practi- 
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themselves spontaneously in easy, natu- 
‘ral and expressive language.” 

SEE advertisement of Swinton’s New 
Geographical Course, last page of cover. 

Also—new advertisements of Ridpath’s 
School History of the U. S., Kellogg's 
Educational List, and “ Pastand Present.” 

A NEW and revised edition of Hotze’s 
First Lessons in Natural Philosophy, has 
been issued. 


NEW BOOKS 


For Grammar Schools and 
Academies. 


By C. L. HOTZE. 
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First Lessons in Physiology, 


192 pp. and over 40 Engravings. Price $1.00. 


First Lessons in Nat. Philos’y 


175 pp. thirty-nine Engravings. Price 90 cts. 


The only Elementary works of the kind written 
specially for the Upper Grades of our Common 
Schools. Price for Introduction or Examination, 
60 cents. 


THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO,, 
per day. Agents wanted. 


St, Louis, Mo. 
| $5 to $2 classes of working people of both 


All 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work 
| for us, in their own localities, during their spare 
| moments, or all the time, than at any thing else. 

We offer employment that will pay handsomely 
| forevery hour's work. Full particuiars, terms, 
| &e., sent free. Send us your address at once. 
| Don’t detay. Now is the time. Don't look for 
| work or business elsewhere, until you have learned 

what we offer. G. STINSON & (© o., Portland, Me. 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Syste- 

mutic.—All persons who contemplate making 
| contracts with newspapers for the insertion of ad- 
| vertisements, shoud send 25 cents to Geo. 2 
| Rowell & Co.. 41 Park Row, New York, for their 
| PAMPHLET-BOOK (nenety seventh edition), con- 
| taining lists of over 2000 newspapers and estimates, 
| showing the cost. Advertisements taken for lead- 
| ing papers in many States at a tremendous reduc- 

















| ti ishers’ rates tET THE c 
cal teacher—to the student: “Do not at- | tion from publishers’ rates. GET THE BOOK. 
tempt simply to memorize the language | BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

y . . . stablished in . i 
of the writer, ignoring the general knowl. | Superior Beils of Copper and Tin, 
| mouuted with the best Rotary Hang- 
edge conveyed. Read thoughtfully and | ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
ie . ne é | ‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
understandingly, and you will soon ac- | 
qire a taste for this most pleasant of | 
studies, while your ideas will clothe | 
















Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 

‘Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St.,Cinciunatl, 





